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CP GUR aa) VINYL 


ON TODAY'S SMARTEST F|L/OjO ig 


Now! Sparkling golden beauty .. . at surprising low cost! 














This gift shop floor combines Ermine Gold and Sable Gold Metallic Style Rentile® Vinyl Ashestas Tile. 
Weth Bright Gold and White Feature Strip. Wall Base is Beige RenCove®. Insert is custom-made. 






MOST ECONOMICAL TO MAINTAIN... no matter 
how heavy customer traffic becomes. Because it’s made 
with vinyl, it stays bright and shiny for years with a 

minimum of care. Long-wearing Kentile Vinyl Asbestos 
THERE’S A KENTILE FLOOR FOR EVERY 


BUSINESS. Not only Vinyl Asbestos buta 
tile, it costs less to have installed than flooring in rolls. complete choice also in Solid Vinyl for xt 
: é . i ; } . most luxury, Rubber for comfort underfoot, 
See your Kentile Dealer eee he S listed in the \ ellow Pages. and economical Asphalt Tile. Over 200 colors! 


© 1960, Kentile, Inc., Brooklyn 15, N.Y. 


YOU PAY NO MORE FOR A KENTILE FLOOR 


Tile is greaseproof ...stain-resistant, too. And, because it’s 





You may find the answer 


What can 
in these typical statements from 
the New ; enthusiastic Call Director users... 


CA L L D R ECTO R . : , George W. Bailey, Vice-President, Chapman Drug 


Company, Knoxville, Tennessee: “We are delighted 

with the many advantages the Call Director gives 

us over our previous telephone system. This small, 

te | Qe ' 0 N Q space-saving unit does what several pieces of equip- 
D ment did before. We can now pick up 12 incoming 

and outgoing lines, plus a new intercom line, at 


each of our 31 Call Director locations. Function- 
ally, this equipment certainly lives up to its name 


a 0 {0 l —and it’s smart-looking, too.” 


s’ M. R. Speier, Manager, Badger Body Mfg. Com- 
27 pany, Omaha, Nebraska: ““‘We don’t know how we 
VO a f ever got along without our Call Director telephones. 
i aaa With our six sets, we can accept three or four in- 
coming calls at the same time. We can add more 
a lines as our business grows, without disturbing our 
y) people, our routine, or the system itself. Our cus- 
US| f OSS tomers like the efficiency of the system and its 
businesslike appearance. The Call Director has 
done everything you said it would.” 





C. B. Bobo, Branch Manager, Southwestern Invest- 
ment Company, El Paso, Texas: “Our new Call 
Director communications system has been in oper- 
ation for 60 days—and it has solved every one 
of our telephone problems. We have all the lines 
we need now, and plenty are still available for 
future growth. We depend heavily on the telephone 
to service our dealers and customers. The Call 
Director is helping us do the job right.” 


Learn how the Call Director telephone with Bell 
System intercom can be tailored to the exact needs 
of your business. Just call your Bell Telephone busi- 

: ness office, and a representative will visit you at 
yt : : : sory = your convenience. No obligation, of course. 


for ut 
iderfoot, 


| -/?- “3 BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


»O R Available in 18-button and 30-button models—in 
gray, green or beige, with contrasting face plates. 
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7 Management’s Washington letter 
Spending by unions to influence elections will hit record 
high this year; watch overtime work as economic indicator 


10 BUSINESS OPINION: Reader has plan to cut debt 
Proposal made for debt liquidation through a nonprofit 
organization or inclusion of special item in U. S. budget 


14 WATCH THIS ISSUE: Message may spur farm action 
Overproduction of wheat presents a steadily increasing 
problem; farm price stabilization costs $6 million each day 


27 TRENDS: Strikers urged to smash capitalism 
Public apathy over communist agitation in U. S. reveals two 
weaknesses in our thinking which should please Khrushchev 


31 TRENDS: Next President will be career politician 
Democrats feel they must nominate a man well grounded in 
political warfare to combat candidacy of Richard Nixon 


35 More audits: Tougher tax collection coming 
The tax collector tells you in this interview how he plans to 
use new men and machines to bring in more tax revenues 


38 Unions will demand new rights 
Employe relations will be different in years ahead because 
of trends already forming. Let’s take a look at the future 


40 Key men need more than pay 
Management effectiveness can be increased without raising 
costs. Shown here are five incentives any company can try 


43 Rebuild your city this better way 
You can solve local problems better, cheaper, and quicker 
without federal help. One city is doing it by these methods 


44 How to sell the new mass market 
Blue-collar workers now buy the bulk of many luxury items 
from jewelry to boats, according to new research findings 








46 HOW’S BUSINESS? Today’s outlook 


Little change in food prices expected this year; Supreme 
Court scheduled to review important labor issue this month 





60 You can make the boss listen 
Ability to sell his ideas to top management is a crucial 
measure of a manager’s stature; here’s how to make a sale 


67 SPECIAL LETTER: Where boom is headed 
After two years of economic growth, nation appears on way 
to another good year. Report tells how to read indicators 


76 Learn more from your experience 
Management audit is a technique which will help you meas- 
ure company performance and avoid pitfalls in the future 


90 Here’s basis for record growth 
Changes in our population mix will have a profound effect 
on all businesses. This gives you a look at what’s coming 





92 Taxes outrun real need 
Complaints that we are letting the people spend money which 
should be spent for public service ignore these vital facts 


100 EXECUTIVE TRENDS: What it takes to succeed 
Survey suggests there may be more fiction than truth to 
old saying that it’s who you know, not what, that counts 


102 Make aggressiveness an asset 
By better understanding these three motives of aggressive 
employes you can lessen the ill effects of too much drive 


123 Old ruies fatten $12 billion payroll 
Taxpayers are getting less than their money’s worth out of 
the mammoth federal employe system due to need for reform 


130 Who'll spend your money? 
Pressures in Washington raise a question of whether con- 
sumer spending prerogatives should bow to federal control 
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Terminal Grain Company, Grand Island, Nebraska « Butler buildings store 2,000,000 bushels of grain 
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ASTUTE BUYERS CHOOSE THE BUTLER 


Over 100,000 


Waialae Bowl, Honololu, Hawaii « Architect: Takashi Anbe, A.I.A. Toledo Plate and Window Glass Company, Maple Heights, Ohio 
Shopping Center, Kenosha, Wisconsin « Architects: Brown & Marx Red Arrow Freight Lines, Dallas, Texas 
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BUILDING SYSTEM— 


Flick-Reedy Corporation, Bensenville, Illinois + Architect: Zay Smith Associates; Designer, Norman Steenhoff 
Electronics Associates, Inc., West Long Branch, New Jersey « Architect: B. Kelle 
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Butler Buildings 


...now serve American 
industry, commerce, 


and community life 


You’re in good company when you decide to build with the 
Butler Building System. The roster of big-corporation users 
reads like a Who’s Who of American industry. End-use 
market analysis of only 1959 Butler building orders tells a 
story of astonishing versatility. Butler buildings were pur- 
chased by 27 different kinds of industries, 23 kinds of 
commercial users, 6 types of transportation services, plus 












Cartwright Elementary School, Phoenix, Arizona 





educational, religious, and fraternal organizations, and all 
levels of government from federal to local. 

Pre-engineering, precision factory fabrication and simpli- 
fied construction methods—backed by constant technical 
innovation and high quality standards—have created one 
of the most universal and popular systems of building con- 
struction in use today. 

The Butler Building System offers you important advan- 
tages. Not the least of these is the international network of 
experienced Butler Builders . . . the largest independent 
organization of its kind. Butler Builders offer single- 
responsibility service, a turn-key job. and even help you 
arrange financing. Before you build—contact your nearby 


‘Butler Builder. He is listed in the Yellow Pages under 


“Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings + Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising » Contract Manufacturing 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. » Detroit, Mich. + Cleveland, Ohio » Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. * Washington, D.C. 


¢ Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. 


Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


Queensway Volkswagen, Toronto, Ontario « Architect: Lipson and Dashin 
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Some Companies Never Recover 


trom the loss of a key man. 


Replacing an executive can be costly and time-consuming. 
Business Insurance from New York Life can minimize loss! 


Almost every company has at least one key man—a man 
whose knowledge, abilities and efforts result in business 
profits. 

If he dies or is disabled, his company may be in for seri- 
ous trouble. The loss will cause continuing disruptions. 
Sales may be hurt, research impeded, production slowed. 
Finding a replacement may be difficult, can be very costly. 
And breaking in the new man will take time. The loss of 
the key man, and the resulting drain on profits, can well 
mark the beginning of a company’s end. 

To hedge against such a loss, many companies rely on 
Business Insurance from New York Life. Tax-free funds 
are then available at the executive’s death for many busi- 


/ 


ness needs: to offset profit losses, to attract a successor, or 
to continue income for the executive’s family. 

Business Insurance also provides additional values—as 
credit and collateral for the company, as a source of funds 
for the executive’s retirement. 

For facts about the many kinds of Business Insurance 
available through your New York Life Agent, call him 
soon, or write: New York Life Insurance Company, Dept. 
NB-3, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. (In Can- 
ada: 443 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE @jlin 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities + Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans. 
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p BUSINESS WILL GET a $5 billion shot 
in the arm in weeks ahead. 

That's estimated sum Uncle Sam will 
refund to taxpayers who overpaid on 
'59 income. 

Importance as business stimulant is 
that it's widely distributed, goes 
mostly to people who can be expected to 
spend it now. 

Good guess is that about 35 million 
Americans will get an average of $115 
each, maybe more. 

Average year ago was $111, up from 
$104 two years ago. 

Add to this fact that corporations, 
too, will get money back for overpay- 
ment. 

Possible 97,000 businesses will get 
more than $830 million returned. 


MORE TAX FORMS will be audited this 
year than ever before. 

Probable number: 

About 2.8 million. 

That's about 200,000 more than were 
audited last year. 

If you are self-employed or if you 
earn $10,000 a year or more (average 
Nation's Business reader does) you can 
expect thorough checking of your tax 
return. 

More details on what this is all 
about appear on page 35 in exclusive 
interview with Tax Chief Dana Latham. 


p WATCH OVERTIME--it's peaking. 

Next news you'll hear about overtime 
work is that it's Slipping. 

Here's picture in advance: 

Average factory worker is putting in 
two hours 48 minutes a week overtime. 

It's three hours a week for workers 
in durable goods industries, two hours 
56 minutes for nondurable goods. 

Average has been creeping up. 

Now it's expected to plateau, then 
begin creeping back down. 

That'll reduce average workweek (now 
little less than 40% hours). 

Importance to all businessmen--big or 
Small--is this: 

Changes in length of average workweek 
usually come months ahead of major 
economic fluctuations. 

Study covering economic changes since 
end of World War I indicates length of 
average workweek will taper off, begin 





to decline about seven months ahead of 
business dip. 


HOW FAST DO WAGE INCREASES in big 
industries spread to others? 

Government's trying to find out. 

Started is new $1 million survey by 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Bureau is gathering information from 
80 areas, centering attention on small 
and nonunion companies. 

Previous studies have concentrated 
on wage settlements in the big union 
contracts. 

Government wants to know if big union 
Settlements are really representative. 

If that's the case, do big contracts 
influence wages in smaller companies? 

Labor Statistics Chief Ewan Clague 
hopes to find some new clues to infla- 
tion causes. 

Look for results about year end. 


WHAT COMPARATIVE WAGE ADVANTAGE do 
other nations have over U.S.? 

Government isn't satisfied with ways 
of getting information, is undertaking 
Study to improve data. 

Study will measure fringe benefits on 
top of money wages in world's largest 
manufacturing nations, including Iron 
Curtain countries. 

Key question government wants answer 
to is this: 

Is wage advantage foreign producers 
have over U.S. due to efficiency or 
substandard wages? 

Study results will be available months 
from now. 


YOUR BUSINESS SUCCESS means more-- 
financially--to Uncle Sam than to your 
stockholders. 

U.S. expects to collect estimated 
$23.5 billion slice of corporation 
profits this year. 

Corporate stockholders at most can 
count on only about $12 billion 
dividends, maybe a little more. 

How a Specific company is affected by 
taxes is shown by B.F.Goodrich Company 
report. 

Common stock paid $2.20 a share during 
past year. 

Taxes totaled $10.21 per share. 


AMERICA WILL BUILD $1 billion worth 
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of new churches this year. That's 
biggest volume ever, 14 per cent ahead 
of past year. 

With spring here, other forms of new 
construction will step up to full force, 
head for new construction peak. 

Probable '60 total: 

$55.35 billion. 

That'll be two per cent higher than 
‘59 volume. 

Expectation is that economy will get 
biggest boost from these categories of 
new construction: 

Industrial buildings--$2.5 billion 
total, volume up 26 per cent in year. 

Office buildings, warehouses, Stores, 
restaurants, garages, other commercial 
buildings--$4.5 billion worth, volume 
up 16 per cent for '60. 

Privately financed educational build- 
ings--$600 million, up 12 per cent. 

Publicly financed educational 
buildings--$2.8 billion worth, volume 
to be three per cent higher than '59. 

Privately built hospitals--$700 
million worth, 23 per cent higher. 

Social and recreational buildings-- 
$700 million, up 30 per cent. 

We'll also build nearly $5.4 billion 
worth of public utilities, volume up 
five per cent. 

Publicly financed hospitals will reach 
$450 million, up six per cent. 

New sewer, water systems will add up 
to $1.6 billion, rise of 1l per cent. 

Public residential buildings will 
fall 10 per cent (to $900 million). 

Down also will go: 

Military facilities construction-- 
$1.4 billion total, down eight per cent. 

Highways--$5.7 billion total, down 
about two per cent. 

We'll build about $16 billion worth 
of new homes, but that'll be down about 
six per cent. 

Additions and alterations to existing 
homes will total $4.6 billion, rise of 
about five per cent. 


LEGISLATIVE LOGJAM will pile higher. 

Watch appropriations. 

House has okayed six bills, has seven 
to go. 

Senate score: None. 

Key debate on money bills will center 
on agriculture, defense, public works, 
labor and welfare. 


These are areas where big money, much 
politicking are involved. 


LAWMAKERS WILL TRY to end session by 
early July. 

Democratic nominating convention is 
scheduled for July 11 in Los Angeles. 

Republicans will meet in Chicago on 
July 25 to nominate their candidates. 

Cloakroom talk about coming back to 
Washington to finish up after conven- 
tions is just that--talk. 

Idea is gaining no strength. 

All of the House, third of Senate is 
up for election. 

Members are eager to turn attention 
to campaigning back home rather than 
return to Washington to pass laws. 


WATCH FOR SURPRISES in the scramble 
to cram legislation through before the 
July deadline. 

Here are key proposals you'll want 
to keep an eye on: 

Labor legislation--Senator Kennedy 
wants to give union leaders freedom to 
use secondary boycotts in construction 
industry. 

This proposal is first attempt to 
weaken Landrum-Griffin Labor Reform 
Act passed last year. 

Companion measure in the House is 
called Thompson bill. 

Wage controls--Controversial proposal 
would boost federal minimum wage to 
$1.25 an hour (from $1), extend coverage 
to millions more workers. 

Wage floor was boosted from 75 cents 
an hour in '56 (also election year). 

Government report on what happened 
as result of that action shows that 
"Significant declines in employment" 
cccurred in some areas during period of 
adjustment. 

Watch for compromise at $1.10, with 
possible extension of coverage. 

Price controls--This measure would 
empower government to investigate price 
increases in advance. 

Walter E. Hoadley, Armstrong Cork 
Company treasurer, told committee: 

"Price control by hearings, publicity, 
fact-finding, advisory statements--is 
still .price control.* 
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management’s WASHINGTON LE TTER 


Backers are trying to get proposal 
onto Senate floor for discussion. 

Socialized medicine--Big push coming 
to provide free government health 
insurance for people getting social 
security payments. 

Important Social security concept 
would be altered in one bill. Bene- 
ficiary would be told how part of his 
penefit money would have to be Spent. 

Proposal also would boost payments 
as much as 30 per cent, hike taxable 
wage base from current $4,800 a year to 
$6,000, reduce retirement age for men 
and women. 

Whatever may be approved is certain 
to booSt your payroll costs. 

Unemployment pay--One proposal would 
establish federal requirements for state 
jobless pay programs. 

Another would make small increase in 
federal jobless pay tax. 

Passage is unlikely this year. 

Tax reform--Proposal would reduce 
corporate and personal income taxes for 
five-year period. 

Don't count on it this session. 

Federal education--There's strong 
support (against business opposition) 
to provide federal money for teachers' 
salaries and school construction. 

Whatever might be approved will be 
vetoed if salaries are included. 

Look for a push to put through a 
construction bill only. 

Veterans' benefits--Big pressure is 
behind proposal to give wartime-type 
benefits to peacetime veterans. 

Included would be education, loans 
for housing and farms. Loan-guarantee 
program for War II vets expires July 
25. Extension is possible. 

These measures, all others proposing 
benefits to veterans would cost total 
of $3.6 billion first year, $23.7 
billion in first 10 years. 

Look for most proposals to be dumped. 


PUNION SPENDING to influence elections 
will reach record high this year. 

Total is well-kept secret. 

Unions will have to report more than 





$1 million in direct contributions to 
favored candidates for federal office. 

But they won't have to account for 
many more millions spent for so-called 
political "education." 

Union dues also are spent for election- 
day workers, political meetings, getting 
voters to register and transporting them 
to polls, publicity. 

Indictment of Teamsters Union officers 
in St. Louis won't cut political spend- 
ing much, if at all. 

Indictment charges cash donaticns to 
candidates out of union treasury funds 
violates Corrupt Practices Act. 

Union officials claim donations were 
voluntarily authorized by members. 

No final court answer can be expected 
before November elections. 

This test of legality of Spending 
union money for political purposes is 
fifth brought by government. 

Government lost all previous cases. 

Federal law was found to be ineffec- 
tive against these union practices: 

Printing, distributing extra copies of 
union newSpapers endorsing candidates. 

Political advertising over radio and 
in city newSpapers when union doesn't 
have newSpaper of its own. 

Paying salary of union officials who 
spend part or full time politicking. 

Publicizing favored candidates on a 
union TV program. 


WATCH THE BOGGS BILL on lobbying--it's 
important to your political activities. 

Here's background: 

Internal Revenue Service rules your 
Spending in support of or in opposition 
to proposed legislation isn't 
tax-deductible expense. 

Rep. Hale Boggs calls this censorship 
by taxation. 

Bill introduced by him would reverse 
government action. Other measures are 
pending but many backers rally 
behind Representative Boggs. 

Says Secretary of Commerce Mueller: 
"Legislative bodies need openly ex- 
pressed opinions in order to carry out 

their functions properly." 

Says Sen. Vance Hartke: 

Needed is "a ground swell of support 
from grass roots" for bill to enable 
businessmen to continue Supporting or 
opposing legislation. 
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they 


can 
..on EAGLE-A> 


COUPON BOND 


If the business letters you receive make 
a better impression than the ones you 


send, it’s time your firm switched to | 


Eagle-A Coupon Bond. Your letters on 
Coupon Bond will make the finest im- 
pression. This famous letterhead paper 
has the distinguished appearance that 
commands attention. See why leading 
firms have their letterheads on Coupon 
Bond. Ask your printer for sample sheets. 
100% Cotton Fiber Extra Number One. 





EAGLE A| For Coupon Bond portfolio, write 
» AMERICAN WRITING 

PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 








PAPERS 
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Reader has plan 


to reduce 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS fre- 
quently view with alarm the large 
debt of the United States govern- 
ment. Why doesn’t some congress- 
man fight to have included in the 
yearly budget a sum which would be 
used solely for debt reduction in the 
fiscal year? 

Probably that member of Con- 
gress would run into counter argu- 
ments that the sum he mentioned 
could be better used in solving some 
pressure group’s demands, and to 
forget about debt reduction. 

It seems inconsistent that the 
government operates on the princi- 
ple that it is not wise to liquidate or 
reduce indebtedness, whereas this 
action is one of the cardinal rules on 
which an individual or a nation es- 


tablishes good credit for future 
borrowings. 
3ills have been introduced to 


carry out the proposal. 

There is another avenue that can 
be traveled in attaining debt reduc- 
tion. Individuals and business or- 
ganizations that have a desire to see 
this done can take the following 
steps: 

An organization can be estab- 
lished to accept contributions and 
apply the money to liquidating in- 
debtedness of the government. This 
would be a nonprofit organization. 

When the sums this organization 
has received are large enough, it 
can enter the financial market, and 
purchase any issue of U. S. indebt- 
edness. 

Once it has bought these bonds 
the organization forwards them to 
the Treasury Department with a re- 
quest that they be liquidated and 
destroyed without reimbursement 
to the organization. Those contrib- 
uting to the organization would 
have the right of deducting their 
contributions from gross income on 
tax returns, the same as_ those 
rights presently given to other non- 
profit organizations. 

HENRY W. LANDENBERGER 


Northern Ordnance, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Spending on schools 
I read with interest vour article 
on “The Real Crisis in Our Schools: 


U.S. debt 


Federal Domination” (March). | 
think you have presented the nega- 
tive side of federal support for edu- 
cation rather skillfully. Of course, 
there is another side and naturally 
I think it is more commanding. 

What I am really writing about 
is the comparison of 1890 to 1960, 

The free public high schools were 
hardly under way in 1890. A much 
smaller percentage of our youth at- 
tended high schools then than now 
attend college. The whole concept of 
universal education has changed 
tremendously in 70 years. This you 
seemed not to take into account. 

In a way, the same can be said 
about elementary education. Kin- 
dergartens were virtually unknown 
in 1890 and schools were customar- 
ily run four, five or six months in 
many sections. 

I would suggest that whoever 
made the comparisons run figures 
for 1950, 1940 and 1930. These 
would not disclose the discrepancies 
that the author tries to present. 

Cc. 0. WRIGHT 

Executive Secretary 

Kansas State Teachers Association 

Topeka, Kans. 
PYes, they would. Following Read- 
er Wright’s suggestion provides 
this picture of school spending: 1930, 
$2.1 billion; 1940, $2.3 billion; 1950, 
$5.4 billion; and 1960, $19.5 billion. 


What really ruffles my feathers is 
when those in charge of schools 
place education second in impor- 
tance, a long way behind the field of 
sports. 

Costs? Yes indeed! Our schools 
send their coaches to spy on other 
schools in an attempt to beat them 
at some sporting event. Our chil- 
dren and teachers are kept out late 
many nights to attend sporting 
events. Our school systems include 
expensive buildings used only for 
sports. Our systems go heavily in 
debt to buy large tracts of land to be 
used only for sports. 

Personally, my family and I et- 
joy vacation trips. We cannot enjoy 
them as often as we would like be 
cause of the high taxes paid. When- 
ever we do go the funds are some 
how squeezed out of our family 
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oe It’s the simplest way to ship. When you deal with Railway Express, you 


nclude deal with just one carrier. You can depend on Railway Express all the way, 
ly for from origin to destination. And you receive a single bill for everything. 
rily in But —that’s only one reason for shipping Railway Express. Take a look: 
d to be 


al LW4N 
EXPRESS 


e Nationwide coverage to 23,000 communities in the U.S. 
| T en- e International service to almost anywhere in the world 1G cx 
, enjoy e Door-to-door delivery at no extra charge (within authorized limits) NX EN 


ike be- e Lower rates on certain shipment aggregations of 300 Ibs. or more 
When- 
some- 
family 


e Special low rates on many other commodities 
e The kind of transportation that best suits your particular needs 








This all adds up to service no other organization can match. And—with 
L 1960 our new long-range planning well underway —we’re able and eager to give 
your shipments the service you want. Call Railway Express and see! 


RAIL: AIR + SEA 
HIGHWAY 














WHAT HAPPENS WHEN 
NO. 5 BLOWS ITS STACK? 


When a critical piece of machinery breaks down, it can knock produc- 
tion for a loop. But this needn’t mean loss of profits, or paying over- 
head on unproductive machinery. 


With Travelers Boiler and Machinery insurance you’re triple-pro- 
tected against loss. 1. Travelers safety experts inspect equipment and 
promote preventive maintenance. 2. Travelers pays for repairs on 
machinery covered by your policy. 3. Travelers compensates you for 
loss of profits and overhead during unscheduled production shutdowns. 





Your whole plant belongs under The Travelers umbrella! It’s the modern 
way to plan insurance—ane source—one man to see. And you can pay 
for all your Travelers insurance with one monthly check. Talk it over 
with your Travelers Agent or broker. 


“One plan, one man, one monthly check to TH t TRAVE LF RS 
pay—that’s the modern Travelers way!” 


Insurance Companies Harrtroro 15, CONN. 
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budget. We personally make a sagyj. 
fice to enjoy the vacation. We do not 
ask all taxpayers to chip in. Why 
then would it not be fair for those 
people that enjoy sports to foot their 
own bill rather than have the ma. 
jority of uninterested people pay the 
bill for them? 
G. A. STIRL 
Bae tae ee — 
If Congress would follow the king 
of realistic thinking used by your 
author, we wouldn’t be in the posi. 
tion of having to worry about com. 
petition from Russia. I for one, do 
not believe the American public 
agrees with the lawmakers in their 
headlong dash to try to cure all our 
ills with increased federal appropri- 
ations. 
RICHARD K. WORSLEy 
Worsley and Worsley 
Greenville, N. C. 

How many want jobs 

Sometimes I wonder how acev- 
rate are all of the statistics quoting 
billions of dollars and millions of 
people. 

In the March issue you state that 
26 million: young people will be 
added to the work force in 10 years, 
Three sentences later you state that 
about 1.5 million youngsters will 
join the work force each year. It 
will be quite difficult to have 26 mil- 
lion in 10 years at the rate of 15 
million per year. 

ELMER D. TUCKER 
Office Mer. 
Kellerstrass Bros, 
Ogden, Utah 
>» The 26 million is a gross figure. 
The net gain for the work force will 
be 13.5 million. The 1.5 million 
average is for the mid-1960’s, not 
an average for the entire period. 
Annual additions will grow in the 
succeeding five years. 


Which way are we going? 
May we have permission to re 
print your splendid editorial, “Which 
Way Are We Going?” (March) in 
our bulletin, which is circulated to 
our employes and customers? We 
would of course give you credit. 


J.M. MALONE 

President, C. A. Turner, Inc. | 
Industrial and Electrical Supplies 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


>» Permission granted. 


Filling the files 
It is a rare issue of NATION'S 
BUSINESS that does not contain at 
least one or two articles that belong 
in an active management reference 
file. 
L. H. SNYDER 
Assistant Methods Analyst 
Field Services Division 
The Prudential Insurance 


Company of America 
Newark, N. J. 
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«| Would you invest $10,000 to lose °350 a year? 


years, 
e that 
s will 


ee, Doesn’t make business sense, does it? Yet that is ex- WHAT YOU CAN DO 
6 mil: actly what is being urged on the U.S. by the lobbyists 
of 13 for more government-in-the-electric-business. 





The choice seems so easy you wonder why it’s 
necessary to talk about it. But that $10 billion may 
. . . . . 1 Ts e ’”” 
But their figures are a million times larger. And all be spent for more federal “public power’ —because so 
taxpayers—including you—would have to pay, and very few people know the facts. 
keep on paying, for this deal. 


CKER 


Will you help spread the werd? Everybody’s income 
is at stake, just as much as the taxes, prices and profits 


figure. AVOIDING SHARE OF TAXES 





cowl of your business. The coupon below will bring you more 
nillion Here’s how it works. The advocates of federal facts and figures. Check the information you want. It 
’s, not electric power systems want government to spend will come promptly, at no charge. 
period. $10,000,000,000 more on top of about $5,500,000,000 
in the of taxpayers’ money already spent. These so-called AMERICA’S INDEPENDENT 
“public power’? systems are exempt from all federal ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 
ng? taxation, and largely from any state or local taxing. 
to re On the other hand, $10,000,000,000 spent by inde- = c«rscecececererescccccccccccesccccccccccsccccccsccces H 
Which pendent electric companies would produce about : POWER COMPANIES : 
ch) in $350,000,000 yearly in federal, local and state taxes, > Room 1111-1, : 
ated to at today’s rates. : 1271 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y : 
. We TAXPAYERS PAY TWICE Please send material checked below: : 
; : {_] The new, free booklet, “Who Pays for Gov- . 
—— So the “public power” proposal boils down to hit- ¢ ernment-in-the-Electric-Business?”... telling 
ting most taxpayers twice: use their taxes to build : how my taxes are affected when the govern-_: 
government power systems—and tap them for the . ment gets into the electric business, and : 
share of taxes that government systems escape. : important facts about the independent elec-_: 
sa : tric companies. : 
TIONS UNNECESSARY SPENDING oe 3 : 
tain at : : ; : [-] Names of companies that sponsor this ; 
belong The tragic fact is that more spending for such federal . advertisement. : 
ference power programs would be unnecessary. The hundreds ; : 
of independent electric companies are able and ready > MAR ae "eas 
per to provide for the nation’s growing electric needs. ‘1 hey ADDRESS aa 
ision are financed by investors instead of taxpayers. They've ‘ 
= proved they can supply plenty of low-price power with- - CITY —_____—_ Z0NE__STATE_________ 
out using tax money to do it. = Pda CSSA ee ROKEHE CHEERED ERE REECE EES O44 SO SESEEEEEES oe 
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FOOL MISTAKES 
WERE KEEPING 


ME BROKE 


So | Sent $7 to The 
Wall Street Journal 


I always seemed to make mistakes. I sold 
some land when prices were low. I 
bought a home when prices ‘vere high. 

Then one day I picked up a copy of 
The Wall Street Journal. I saw right 
away that it had the facts I needed to 
help me in my personal affairs and in my 
job. So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription. 

The Journal not only tells me how to 
earn more money — it also tells me how 
to get more value for the money I spend. 
And articles on taxes guide me on what 
to do to keep my taxes down. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U'S., The 
Journal is printed daily in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
stalf of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 


ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. * 


Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. NB-4 











,. Easier than 


you realize! 
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NEW 


ARITROL 
WIN: SUM: MATIC 


year 'round air conditioner 
The Win-Sur ibines pow- 
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y and t gas Neat- 
sq. it 
linked to your present 
Don't wait. Get all 


your Janitrol dealer 


JANITROL HEATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION 
SURFACE MBUST N .CORPORATION 
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President’s message 
may spur farm action 


Overproduction of wheat 


presents critical problem 


THE AMERICAN TAXPAYER is 
spending more than $6 million a 
dav to bolster farm prices and 
income. 

This cost has increased nearly 
five times in 10 years. Unless cur- 
rent farm legislation is changed, 
there seems little doubt that the 
cost will continue to climb over the 
long run. 

Hope for a break in the stalemate 
between the Administration and 
Congress has come, however, with 
President Eisenhower’s recent farm 
message. In it, the President stated 
that he will approve ‘‘any construc- 
tive solution that the Congress 
wishes to develop,” within three 
guidelines: 


@ Price support levels should be 
“realistically related to whatever 
policy the Congress chooses in re- 
spect to production control,”’ recog- 
nizing that “the higher the support 
the more regimented must be the 
farmer.” 


@ Price support levels should be 
‘not so high as to stimulate still 
more excessive production, reduce 
domestic markets, and increase the 
subsidies required to hold world 
outlets.” 


@ We must avoid “direct subsidy 
payment programs for crops in sur- 
plus” and “programs which would 
invite harmful countermeasures by 
our friends abroad, or which, while 
seeking to assist one group of 
farmers, would badly hurt other 
farmers.” 


The President went on to say: 
“T will approve legislation which 
will eliminate production controls, 
or make them really effective, or 
allow the farmers themselves to 


choose between realistic alterna- 
tives. 

“T am willing to gear supports to 
market prices of previous years, or 
to establish supports in accordance 
with general rather than specific 
provisions of law, or to relate price 
supports to parity.” 

The need for new farm legislation 
is heightened by this country’s 
growing wheat surplus. Nearly $3.5 
billion in government funds are 
tied up in wheat, constituting more 
than one third of the total funds 
invested in Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration inventories and loans on 
all farm commodities. 

Carryover stocks of wheat now 
total 1.3 billion bushels and will 
continue to build up at the rate of 
100 million to 200 million bushels 
a year under present legislation. 
Stabilization of wheat prices is cost- 
ing the taxpayers more than $1 
million a day. This cost includes 
the losses of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in disposing of wheat 
acquired from farmers under the 
price support program, together 
with the cost of transportation, stor- 
age, and interest on Treasury loans 
to finance price support operations. 

The present wheat program pro- 
vides for limitation of production 
through acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas and for support 
of prices at 75 per cent of parity, a 
concept which equates commodity 
prices with 1910-14 purchasing 
power. Two weaknesses in the pro- 
gram, both statutory requirements, 
have contributed to the tremendous 
build-up of a wheat surplus: 

The government is prohibited by 
law from setting the national wheat 
allotment below 55 million acres. 

(continued on page 23) 
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FARM ACTION 


continued 


Without this legal minimum, the 
wheat allotment under the present 
law would be zero acres, in view 
of the existing surplus. Since the 
55-million-acre minimum was 
adopted in 1938, acreage yield for 
wheat has increased 50 per cent as 
a result of advances in farm tech- 
nology. 

A farmer can produce as much 

as 15 acres of wheat without limi- 
tation by allotment. Some 690,000 
farmers used this loophole in 1959, 
an increase of 152,000 in three 
years. Overproduction of four mil- 
lion to five million acres of wheat 
yearly has resulted. 
’ As wheat production has gone 
up, its consumption has gone down. 
An estimated 62 million bushels 
will be used as feed this year as 
compared with 109 million bushels 
in 1950. Human consumption of 
wheat products has also turned 
downward. As incomes have risen, 
the cheaper cereal grains have been 
replaced by meat and other foods. 
Use of wheat for food has risen 
only from 480 million bushels in 
1950 to an estimated 500 million 
bushels this year despite the much 
greater proportionate increase in 
population. 

The wheat surplus now on hand 
would provide 450 one-pound 
loaves of bread for every man, 
woman and child in the United 
States. 

Day by day the present program 
“further distorts wheat markets 
and supplies,” the President em- 
phasized. “Its only future is ever 
higher cost. Inexorably it generates 
ever larger surpluses which must 
be expensively stored.” 

Though stating that he will sign 
“any constructive solution,’ the 
President has urged that Congress 
enact legislation eliminating acre- 
age allotments and _ marketing 
quotas for wheat effective with the 
1961 crop, freeing the farmer from 
federal controls. He also asked that 
price support levels be set as a per- 
centage of the average price of 
wheat during the three preceding 
years rather than as a percentage 
of parity. The Administration be- 
lieves that lower price supports will 
help cut production. 

In addition, the President urged 
that the four-year-old Conservation 
Reserve Program of the Soil Bank, 
under which farmers receive federal 
Payments for taking land out of 
production, be extended for three 
years. The program expires this 
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Higher parcel post rates 
demand accurate scales! 


| making a poor impression on 





Parcel post rates were raised on 


February ] — average increase 17%. 






Have you checked your mailing 
scale lately? If your scale is old and 
no longer registers exactly, you may 
be using excessive and unneeded 
postage on your parcels. The excess 
can cost you a sizable dollar loss 
in postage in a year. 

If your scale underweighs, your 
parcels are carrying insufficient 


postage — delaying delivery, and 


customers who have to pay “Postage 
Due” 


Now, more than ever, a 


charges on your packages. 


dependable precision-built scale 


is a real economy. Pitney-Bowes 


makes the best! 


Pitney-Bowes Model 3700 Parcel 


Post Scale has a key for each zone. Press 


the key and air and surface rates in 
contrasting colors are shown in 
illuminated and magnified figures — 
reducing errors, avoiding eyestrain, 
saving time. Accuracy is assured 
indefinitely by lifetime ball bearings. 
Capacity 70 lbs. 
Another PB Scale, the $-510, has 
10 lb. capacity; shows rates for all classes 
of mail. Its automatic pendulum 
mechanism registers and levels rapidly, 
is precision built for lasting accuracy. 
Chart markings are large, easy to read. 
There are five other PB Scale models. 
Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
for a free demonstration. Or send 
coupon for free, illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of postal rates, 


including recently increased parcel post rates. 


aaa iat ii 


Pitney-Bowes| 


Mailing Scales 


| 

I 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. | 
1383 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. | 
Originator of the postage meter... 
Offices in 133 cities in U.S. and Canada. 


Pitney-BoweEs, INc. 
1383 Walnut Sx., 


Send free booklet 1) rate chart Dj 


Stamford, Conn. 


Name 





Address 
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These people are “Ready-to-Buy” 





Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market. 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 


“Customers’ increased confidence 








...-is helping business.” 


HARTFORD DESPATCH & WAREHOUSE CO., 


*eA new Anchor Fence really makes a differ- 
ence! We have Anchor Fence at all four of 
our New England branches. Customers’ in- 
creased confidence in the security of our 
warehouse facilities is helping business. 
Anchor’s neat appearance spruces up the 
property and attracts customers. We are 
now able to store materials outside safely 
—a real saving. There has been a definite 
increase in safety, too. We can control traf- 
fic in and out of the plant as well as establish 
traffic Janes at the property.” 
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INC., Cambridge, Mass. 


Put Anchor Fence to work for you. Call 
your local Anchor Man today for more in- 
formation. For free catalogue write : ANCHOR 
FENCE, 6529 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


ANCHOR FENCE 


Plants in: Balto., Md.; Houston, Tex.; Whittier, Cal. 
Sold direct from factory branches in all principal cities. 

















FARM ACTION 


continued 


year. More than 28 million acres 
six per cent of our producing crop- 
land, is now in the reserve, and the 
Administration would like to see 
this expanded to 60 million acres as 
a means of further reducing pro. 
duction. 

Business opinion, as represented 
by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
agrees with the Administration’s 
proposals to the extent that they 
may help in getting the federal 
government out of controlling farm 
production and supporting farm 
prices in times of normal demand. 
As a broad principle, the Chamber 
believes: 

“A national farm program should 
rely mainly on the interplay of the 
economic forces of supply, demand, 
and technology which can neither 
be ignored nor circumvented. Lévels 
of production should be determined 
by the operation of economic forces 
working through the price system 
of a free economic society. The 
choice in the use of land, labor and 
capital should be left to farmers 
themselves.” 

In the background of the debate 
over farm measures is the fact that 
farm income has not kept pace with 
the income of the rest of the coun- 
try. In 1951 farm income was $983 
per capita as compared with $1,763 
for the nonfarm population. Last 
year farm income was only $960 
per capita, while nonfarm income 
had risen to $2,202. This condition 
exists despite the fact that total 
agricultural assets are at an all- 
time high of $208.2 billion, evidence 
of the over-all stability of agri- 
culture. 

Farm people feel that they have 
been the real victims of inflation. 
Between 1939 and 1952 prices paid 
by farmers, including interest, taxes 
and wage rates, rose 133 per cent, 
and since 1952 they have risen 
another four per cent. The cost of 
tractors, farm implements, tires, oil, 
gasoline, fertilizer and insecticides 
has climbed out of proportion to the 
prices that farmers have been able 
to get for their produce. 

An Agriculture Department off- 
cial points out that control of infla- 
tion is an important factor in solv- 
ing the farm problem. 

Chances for passage of a general 
farm program in this session of 
Congress appear slim. It is an elec- 
tion year, however, and the urgency 
of the wheat situation may lead 
to action on that portion of the 
problem at least. END 
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Twelve major American firms shed new 
light on improved business methods 
and the entire report, compiled 
yours for the asking. 





am” ao ee © 
fe 


For the first time ever—a defin- itive report 


on applying photographic tech- y niques to cut costs Aneco, Dept. N 








and improve efficiency through- out business functions. 
The result of careful research into America’s largest corporations, 
this report may well serve as the basis for improved business 
methods in your firm .. . in many cases without materially 
increasing photographic expenditures. Write, on your letter- 
head, or fill in the attached coupon for a free copy. 


For your photographic personnel, Ansco has made available, at 
no charge, industrial samples of sensitized materials tailored to 
your company’s specific needs. Why not suggest that they write 
us requesting a sampler for use in your corporate operations? 
Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. 


Binghamton, New York 


Please send me Ansco’s case history 
report on photography in industry. 


NAME 





POSITION 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 





ZONE STATE. 
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SHIP ’N SHORE EARNS 33% RETURN ON 
CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING INVESTMENT 


Every manufacturer knows that the 
successful solution of one problem 
carries within it the seed of another. 


In the case of Ship ’n Shore. makers 
of the famous line of girls’ and 
women’s blouses, style and fit created 
nation-wide acceptance. But the de- 
mand that followed caused production 
headaches in their Upland, Pa.. plant. 
One of them: how to turn out enough 
blouses for the back-to-school market 
during the hottest months of summer 
—when efficiency of workers was at its 
lowest ebb. 


Consulting engineers advised man- 
agement to install air conditioning. 
based on the fact that a mere 1.5% 
increase in work production will cover 
owning and operating costs. During 
the five years since the system was in- 


stalled. actual results have far exceeded 
this theoretical break-even figure. 

The increase in work output of Ship 
‘n Shore employees during summer 
months has been so great that annual 
production has been boosted an actual 
10%. Even more gratifying. the 
annual profit return on the air con- 
ditioning investment has amounted to 
33% —enough to pay back the cost of 
the system in three years! 

Other benefits have accrued to the 
company. too. Employee turnover has 
heen so sharply reduced that a $15.000- 
per-year worker training program was 
no longer required. Morale is im- 
proved, quality is more uniform and 
absenteeism has dropped. 

Many other manufacturers report 
that Carrier year-round air condition- 


ing is producing similar gains in pro- 
ductivity. Significantly. these gains are 
not affected by the geographical loca- 
tion of plants or the tvpe of produets 
being manufactured in them. On the 
other hand. the worker density in a 
given plant or plant area is almost 
always a key factor. Where the nun- 
ber of square feet per worker is low. 
the return on an air conditioning in 
vestment is invariably high. 


There are other vardsticks. too—all 
of them described in the new Carrier 
hooklet. “Will factory air conditioning 
pay off for me?” which we will be 
glad to send you without obligation. 


Write for it today. then make your 
own decision. Carrier Corporation. 
Syracuse. New York. In Canada: 
Carrier Engineering Ltd., Toronto. 








RENDS: THE STATE OF THE NATION 


Strikers urged to 
smash capitalism 
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BY FELIX MORLEY 


SIncE FIDEL CASTRO seized power in Cuba, anxi- 
ety in regard to communist indoctrination has 
mounted throughout the United States. The reaction 
to Marxist moves on the part of this Caribbean dic- 
tator is far stronger than has been the case with 
somewhat similar gestures by the rulers of Indonesia 
or Guinea. Approval was widespread when President 
Eisenhower, in his Declaration of Brasilia, said 
bluntly: 


“We would consider it intervention in the internal affairs 
of an American state if any power, whether by invasion, 
coercion or subversion, succeeded in denying freedom of 
choice to the people of any of our sister republics.” 


This difference in sensitivity is natural. It isn’t 
welcome when a distant country, with which few 
Americans have ever had any contact, flirts with com- 
munism. But it is distinctly disturbing when a close 
neighbor, with whom our relations have long been 
friendly and mutually profitable, develops almost 
overnight a phobia for our way of life. 

That being so, it would seem to follow that evidence 
of outright communism within our household would 
be even less tolerable. If the doctrine seems danger- 
ous in Havana, it is surely more so when advocated 
in Portland, Ore. Yet certain ominous incidents in 
that pleasant city have been receiving far less pub- 
licity than is due, assuming that the undesirability of 
communist activity increases the closer it comes to 
home. 


Early last November strikes against the Portland 
Oregonian and the Oregon Journal were called by the 
Stereotypers Union of that city. One of the issues was 
whether foremen should be subjected to compulsory 
union membership; another was whether an automatic 
casting machine, needing only one operator, should 
be manned by four, as the union required. 

The specific issues, however, have little bearing on 
the sequel discussed here. On the eve of the strike the 
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publishers offered to submit all unresolved issues to 
binding arbitration. But this was rejected, presumably 
on the assumption that all other organized workers in 
the two plants could be called out and the papers 
closed. 

Management, however, decided to resist. The two 
papers were temporarily combined and, in spite of 





Calling itself “labor donated” the All Union 
Caucus Bulletin urges revolutionary violence 


picket line violence, have been able to give adequate 
service to their readers and advertisers. Strike de- 
velopments have been fairly reported, disregarding 
the animus of the Inter-Union Newspaper Strike 
Committee, to which Jimmy Hoffa early made a 
Teamster donation of $25,000 as a gesture of soli- 
darity. 

The municipal administration of Portland has 
worked overtime to keep disturbance to a minimum. 

Into this tense situation, quite early in the conflict, 
there was injected a publication calling itself the All 
Union Caucus Bulletin and self-advertised as “labor 
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TRENDS: STATE OF THE NATION 


donated.” Sent through the mails to many citizens of 
Portland, this crudely printed, four-page periodical is 
obviously communist-inspired. The masthead carries 
the slogan: “Where production for profit fails the 
common good there shall be production for use under 
ownership of the whole people.” It calls openly for 
revolutionary violence against the ‘corrupt, degen- 
erate, dying social order’ of the United States. 

This propaganda is inflammatory throughout. An 
article headed “What To Do” advises strikers that 
they have ‘a citizen’s right to own, bear and use 
weapons and to organize for common self-defense 
against unlawful attack.” Then comes an “in par- 
ticular” recommendation: 


“Every worker should own a revolver and a rifle. He 
should be a marksman with each and keep a good supply 
of ammunition for each. 

“Organize and train workers gun clubs for target shoot- 
ing, and/or hunting and fishing clubs, in every enterprise 
and in every union jurisdiction.” 


Hunting and fishing are favorite recreations in the 
beautiful Oregon countryside. But good, clean sport 
is not the objective of these proposed “clubs.” Their 
real purpose is revealed in a plea to strikers who find 
that their leaders oppose violence and “have no 
stomach for the class struggle.” Once the gun clubs 
have been organized the moderate union leadership 
should be replaced by communists “who have the 
brains and guts to fight against the dictatorship of 





Lenin urged armed action by the population headed 
by unions as final step to victory of communism 


the capitalist minority and for the needed dictator- 
ship of the vast working-class majority.” 

In view of such incitement there might well have 
been more than coincidence in the dynamiting of ten 
trucks, under contract to the Portland newspapers, 
while this Red propaganda was freely circulating in 
the city. The dynamiting was promptly disclaimed 
and condemned by the strike leadership, presumably 
lacking in “stomach for the class struggle.” 
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Anyone who has studied communist literature can 
identify the inspiration of this Portland “All Union 
Caucus Bulletin.” It is a rewrite, cleverly adapted to 
the Oregon scene, of instructions given in Lenin’s 
famous pamphlet on State and Revolution. 

The Bolshevik leader wrote this manual during the 
summer of 1917, while Trotsky and his other lieu- 
tenants were completing arrangements to overthrow 
the tottering Kerensky regime so that communism 
might take over. 

Lenin, whose arrest had been ordered, was in hiding 
on a farm near the great city that now bears his 
name. He was sure that communism would win in 
war-stricken Russia and wanted to write a handbook 
to forward its universal triumph. State and Revolu- 
tion has served that purpose ever since and no book, 
other than the Bible, has ever been translated into 
more languages. 

The critical stage for communism, Lenin argues, 
comes after the capitalist system has been “softened 
up” by state intervention and governmental welfare 
measures of the “cradle to grave” variety. When they 
have been accepted, the final step is “armed organiza- 
tion of the population,” to be spearheaded by labor 
unions whose membership has been inflamed by de- 
liberately incited industrial disputes. 

All this, says Lenin, should be done in the name of 
“democracy,” because the word implies majority rule 
at the expense of minority rights. Mass demonstra- 
tions, especially if they include women, children and 
adolescent students, will give the impression that 
strike sympathizers are much more numerous than 
the few who oppose the tactics of class war. 

But “at a certain stage in the development of 
democracy” there comes ‘an opportunity to crush, 
to smash to bits, to wipe off the face of the earth the 
bourgeois state machinery—even its republican (i.e. 
American) variety.” 


It is doubtful that many of the Portland newspaper 
strikers have ever read State and Revolution, for if 
they had they would scarcely let themselves be cat’s- 
paws for the Reds. It seems certain that there has 
been no connection whatever between the strike lead- 
ership and the “All Union Caucus Bulletin,” despite 
the latter’s effort to give itself a semblance of au- 
thority. 

But equally unquestionable is the fact that a dedi- 
cated communist group, with sizable funds at its dis- 
posal, has seen in the Portland strike what Lenin 
called ‘an opportunity.” This effort ‘‘to smash to 
bits” is not to be taken too seriously. It is, undoubt- 
edly, merely an experimental foray on which the 
FBI has already acquired full information. 

Neither should the episode be taken lightly. For it 
points up two deficiencies in our thinking which must 
please Comrade Khrushchev. One is the belief that 
the Defense Department alone can safeguard us 
against communism while the Post Office Department 
allows its incendiary propaganda to pass through the 
domestic mails. And the other is the practice of re- 
garding communist infiltration in any other country 
as front-page news, but unworthy of consideration 
when operating here at home. 
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The revolution in dictation starts with 
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Stenorette 
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Fully Transistorized Stenorette-T with either dictating or transcribing secouorie, on 199? 


Now-an electronic eraser under your thumb 


Full microphone control on this Stenorette makes your dictation faster, error-free! 


End costly, time-consuming dictation! 


Just one button on your Stenorette 
microphone lets you dictate, backspace, 
review. And, if you Say it wrong, erase as 
you say it again right! No embarrassing 
mistakes. No frantic fingering. 


Magnetic tape does it. Stenorette— 
fully transistorized for instant operation— 
is the only machine to use clear, easily- 
corrected, re-usable tape properly. Your 
dictation is error-free—the easiest, fastest 
you’ve ever known. 


Your secretary transcribes faster too. 
Because she doesn’t have to pre-listen for 
errors, she types it right the first time. 


Automatic Voice Control gives her uniform 
playback at all times. No wonder she’s 
happy to say goodbye to outdated discs, 
cylinders and belts! 


No other machine compares in cost, 
quality or features. Just imagine what your 
company can save with Stenorette tape 
alone! And a Stenorette system—coordi- 
nated for dictating and transcribing with 
desk-models in your office, portables in the 
field—costs about half that of othersystems. 


Ask for a revealing 15-minute demon- 
stration in your own Office . . . to learn all 
the amazing facts about the revolution in 
dictation that starts with a Stenorette. 


bull Stenorette’ 


~more Delur-Grundig Stenorettes are sold in the United States than all other magnetic dictating machinescombined. 4 4 City__.__zone____Stote 
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Stenorette* 

COMPANION. 
Fully transistorized, 
portable, powered by 
lifelong rechargeable 
battery. 45 min. reel. 


Compatible with desk- $ 50 
model Stenorette. Only 4 
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DeJUR-AMSCO Corporation, Business Equipment Div. 
Northern Bivd. at 45th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 














} Send booklet describing the revolution in dictation [] 

| Have your representative call for a demonstration [] 
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---in which it saves a bulldozer dealer enough to increase service 25% 


“We're saving on accounting costs at the rate of at least $4,000 a *That’s what people are calling their 


year with our $2,145 Monroe Accounting Machine,” says James 
Walraven, General Manager, Stith Equipment Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
“This extra money reinforces our program of increased customer 
service, helps pay the salary of an additional trained serviceman 
for faster on-the-job repairs of our customer's heavy equipment.” 


Like Stith, hundreds of ambitious businesses are growing bigger 
with the savings from Monroe Machine Accounting. 
Join them—as little as $750 buys it. 


See the MAN from M NR E 


Monroe Accounting Machines. Reason: 
Montroes save money by lowering your account: 
ing costs... make money by freeing capital for 
your business to grow on. 


-————FREE CASE HISTORIES ----7 


Learn how Monroe Machine Accounting | 
earns more growth money forcompanies | 
like yours. Write: | 
Accounting Machine Dept. 15 | 

Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Orange, New Jersey | 

' 


for CALCULATING 


[H ADDING «- ACCOUNTING 
A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N.J. 
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Next President will be 
a career politician 


BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 


THE ONE CERTAINTY about the 1960 presidential 
election is that the winner will be a_ professional 
politician. There is no man in the race who could 
say, as Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower said in 1952, “I 
am a novice in politics.” All of the major contenders 
are career politicians who got where they are through 
hard campaigning. 

This means that strategy and tactics, not hero 
worship, are likely to be the big factor in this year’s 
campaign. Conceivably, the White House could go 
to the nominee with the greater political skill. 

On the whole, the United States has been fortunate 
in its Presidents, but victory has not always gone to 
the candidate with virtue on his side. Neither has 
it always gone to the one whose election would have 
been in the best interests of the United States. 

There have been times when the outcome of a 
presidential election has been determined by blun- 
ders, clever stratagems or hard campaigning, and 
times also when a slogan has meant the difference 
between victory and defeat. Thus, in the hair-raising 
election of 1916, Woodrow Wilson triumphed over 
Charles Evans Hughes with the catchwords, “He 
kept us out of war.” The inference was that President 
Wilson would continue to do so, but a month or so 
after his inauguration for a second term this country 
was at war with Germany. 

Naturally, the Democrats hope that the man they 
nominate for President at Los Angeles in July will be 
a fighter and one well grounded in political warfare; 
indeed, they feel that they must have such a man. 

This is because they regard Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon, the prospective Republican nominee for 
President, as a master politician. They may not like 
or admire him, but they agree that he is among the 
tops in his trade and will be a formidable campaigner. 

What are the distinguishing marks of a really 
smart politician? 

There are a number, but among the most important 
are: a willingness to work hard, courage, audacity, 
and a determination not to take anything for granted 
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until the votes are in. Vice President Nixon surely 
qualifies on all of these counts. In a press conference 
at Sacramento recently, he had this to say about 
the battle ahead: 

“I expect the campaign to be a close, hard-fought 
contest. I think the Republican candidate can win, 
but we will take nothing for granted. 

“Tt will be no 1948. We will pay attention to only 
one poll and that is the one on Election Day.” 

The Californian was saying in effect that, unlike 
Thomas E. Dewey, who spoke in lofty generalities 
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Whistle-stop campaigns are grueling work 
but Mr. Truman proved their effectiveness 


and platitudes in ’48, he will be specific and talk to 
the voters in plain language that will mean some- 
thing. Whereas Governor Dewey suppressed his natu- 
ral aggressiveness and refused to mix it up in a 
rough-and-tumble with President Harry S. Truman, 
Mr. Nixon will be ready to leave the high road and 
engage in a slugging match if the other fellow wants 
it that way. Whereas Governor Dewey assumed from 
the Gallup Poll that victory was in the bag, Mr. 
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TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 


Nixon will avoid all such assumptions and battle 
right down to the wire. 

Mr. Nixon is not only going to run scared; he is 
expected to revive the old-fashioned campaign train 
and hit the whistle-stops, as Mr. Truman did so effec- 
tively 12 years ago. This would mean the hardest 
kind of work, with rear-platform speeches all day 
long and then a major speech before TV cameras in 
some big city at night, with the routine repeated the 
next day and the next. 

Yes, campaigning like this would be something of 
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Slogan “He kept us out of war” played big 
part in Wilson’s 1916 victory over Hughes 


an ordeal, but the Vice President agrees with Mr. 
Truman that a contest for the office of President is ‘“‘a 
championship fight and nobody deserves to win it 
running away.” 

“Political success comes from a combination of 
hard work and breaks,” he told Earl Mazo, author of 
“Richard Nixon, a Personal and Political Portrait.” 

“But unless you have the guts to take chances 
when the breaks come your way, and the determi- 
nation and stamina to work hard, you will never 
amount to much more than a political hack and a 
perennial also-ran.” 

The Vice President has no use for play-it-safe poli- 
ticians who are afraid to take a stand on controversial 
issues. He thinks his party relies too much on ad- 
vertising experts. He told Mr. Mazo: 

“There are many who believe, particularly with 
the advent of television, that the most effective way 
to win is for candidates to have a public-relations 
outfit take a scientific poll of what issues interest the 
public and then avoid all which are controversial and 
speak out only on those which are what they call 
‘safe.’ . . . What I believe, however, flies straight in 
the face of the advice of most of the public relations 
experts because most of them to whom I have talked 
throw up their hands in horror whenever a candidate 
suggests that he might take a strong position on 
an issue before they are sure that overwhelming 
opinion is already in favor of his stand.” 

He thinks that just saying what a public relations 
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man wants you to say might win on occasions, but 
as he told Mr. Mazo: 

“It is wrong because in the long run it not only 
will not win, but more important than that, I think 
in the long run that type of approach would be catas- 
trophic for the country. Speaking as a Republican— 
and I would say the same if I were a Democrat—I 
think it would be catastrophic for our major parties 
if a majority of the leaders adopted that weak and 
spineless approach. . . . If you believe in certain 
principles of government, you have to take chances, 
you have to be willing to sacrifice yourself if neces- 
sary.” 

Vice President Nixon knows, of course, that he will 
have to run on the eight-year record of the Eisen- 
hower Administration of which he has been a part. 
He says he will be happy to do this, but he also 
makes it clear that he will be no standpatter. 

Already he has begun to combat the arguments 
being made by Senators John F. Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts and Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota ana 
other Democratic candidates for the presidency. The 
essence of these arguments is that, under President 
Eisenhower, the United States has not made the 
progress it should have made in the face of Russia’s 
gains in the military, scientific and economic fields— 
that we have had seven years or more of “drift... 
of falling behind.” 

Mr. Nixon stoutly defends the Administration’s 
military program, but says he would never settle for 
the United States being ‘“‘secend best in anything.” 
This has been interpreted to mean that he would 
move faster than General Eisenhower in the defense 
and space race with the Soviet Union. 

A keen student of politics, Mr. Nixon knows that 
one of the big reasons for Governor Dewey’s defeat in 
1948 was anger in the farm belt, occasioned by the 
sharp drop in the price of corn and inadequate stor- 
age space. Accordingly, he has promised “a complete 
overhauling of obsolete farm programs under which 
prices farmers receive for major farm products con- 
tinue to go down.” 

What kind of President would Mr. Nixon be? 

Biographer Mazo says that ‘he would be perhaps 
the hardest-driving Chief Executive and the most 
controversial since Theodore Roosevelt.” 

There is a strong probability that the Democrats 
will continue to hold Congress after the November 
election even if Mr. Nixon captures the presidency. 
Republican strategists acknowledge this privately, 
pointing to the huge majorities the Democrats now 
have on Capitol Hill: 65 to 35 in the Senate, 279 to 
152 (and six vacancies) in the House. 

Have the American people been content to have 
the Republicans control the White House and the 
Democrats control Congress? And are they likely to 
continue being content with such a situation? 

It worries Democrats to think that this might be 
the case. 

Vice President Nixon also has a worry. He thinks 
his candidacy for President could be badly hurt if, 
along about the middle of October, the Russians 
should do something spectacular in the scientific field 
—put a man into space, say, or land some astronauts 
on the moon. 
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New techniques for raising cash 
help businessmen to solve problems 


CASE HISTORY #858 


“Family Company” Provides 
Family Protection 


Four stockholder-employees wanted 
extra protection for their families. 
How could their company provide it? 


In an actual case*, these four business- 
men, who were brothers, solved this 
problem with an Equitable Employee 
Death Benefit Plan. 

First, the corporation agreed to pay 
$5,000 a year for five years to the widow 
of any brother who died while employed. 
To make this possible, the corporation 
purchased a $25,000 Equitable policy 
on the life of each of the four men. 

The widow would receive a substan- 
tial death benefit income with $5,000 
excluded for income tax purposes, the 
balance being reportable. 

Any insurance death benefits that the 
corporation receives are income-tax 
free. And payments to a widow are 

deductible. The net result 
may well be an over- 
all gain. 






Equitable Living Insurance for business purposes can be used in a 
thousand ways. Perhaps it can solve some of your business problems. 
Your attorney, of course, will provide you with legal advice and will | 
prepare your business agreements for you. But when you enter a busi- Please send me free details. 
ness agreement—where the right amount of money must be available 
at the time you need it—call The Man from Equitable! 


m Equitable = 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


CASE HISTORY #1258 


Owners Preserve Ownership 


These businessmen figured out a way 
to keep control of their company—and 
to get more family protection, too. 








In an actual case*, the five stockholders 
of a small manufacturing company 
solved the problem with a Personal In- 
surance Rider to corporate-owned 
insurance. 

The corporation purchased a $75,000 
Equitable policy on the life of each of 
the five stockholders. If one of them 
died, the company would be able to 
buy his stock—even though the com- 
pany’s capital were tied up in equipment 
and inventory—and the survivors would 
retain ownership of the corporation. 

At the same time, each stockholder- 
employee wanted more individual pro- 
tection for his family. This was provided 
through a Personal Insurance Rider to 
the corporate-owned insurance. And the 
corporation pays the rider premiums as 
additional compensation. 





| CASE HISTORIES 
The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 
| 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York 


I have checked one or more case histories below. 


| Q #858—“Family Company” Provides Family Protection 
| O #1258—Owners Preserve Ownership 
10 #158—Teen-agers Get Corporation 


CASE HISTORY #158 


Teen-agers Get Corporation! 


Father wanted the family corporation 
to be in good shape when his teen-age 
sons were ready to take over. 


lem was solved by a trust 
plan and Key-Man Insur- 
ance. The father was 51. 
His sons were 15 and 12. If 
he were to die before they 
were ready to take over, the ih 
stability of the company Za! 
could, possibly, be impaired. 

The father decided to set up a trust by 
his will to run the business until the 
youngest boy was 27. 

The company re- © aE 
quired enough funds 
at the father’s death & 
apart from business 
income to pay off 
notes of about $35,- 
000 and to pay a 
good manager $20,- 
000 for at least two 
years and to offset 
a brief company 
decline following 
the father’s death. 

A $100,000 policy from Equitable 
fulfilled the above requirements, im- 
proved the company’s credit position, 
and provided a growing reserve. 








* All identifying data have been changed 
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See David Wayne, Judith Anderson, Eddie Hodges, and Neva Patterson in “Millionaire’s Mite” on OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE, Sunday, April 10, NBC-TV 





“Weve got the space, 
but money's awfully tight 
right now’ 


Free capital! Lease trucks from Hertz! 


NO INVESTMENT...NO UPKEEP 


Turn the capital you have invested in company-owned trucks into new facilities, 
new equipment or increased inventory. Switch to Hertz Truck Lease Service and 
release your money. You get new GMC, Chevrolet or other sturdy trucks, custom- 
engineered to fit your needs. Or we'll buy your present trucks, rebuild them if 
necessary, and lease them back to you. Furthermore, Hertz provides extra trucks 
for peak periods or emergencies. 

Hertz experts take over all repairs and upkeep. You eliminate all your truck prob- 
lems by writing one budgetable check per week. There's no 
easier way to get out of the truck business and back into your 
own business! Rely on Hertz, America’s No. 1 truck lessor, 
with over 500 stations in the U. S. and Canada. ee EASE 
For more information, call your local Hertz office. Or write for the 
fact-filled booklet, ‘How to Get Out of the Truck Business,” to Hertz 
Truck Lease, Dept. E-4, 218 S. Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois. 








In addition, Hertz also rents trucks by the hour, day or week 











More audits: Tougher 
tax collection comin 


THE TAX COLLECTOR is bearing down. 

Internal Revenue Service is assem- 
bling more men and machines to hunt 
out missing revenue. From now on your 
expenses and your income from all 
sources are likely to be under closer 
scrutiny. 

A real tax crackdown? NATION’S 
BUSINESS editors interviewed Internal 
Revenue Commissioner Dana Latham 
to find out, and to learn how the agency 
plans to bring in extra tax dollars. 
Here’s the story straight from the tax 
collector: 


Mr. Latham, is Uncle Sam really losing 
a lot of revenue through ignorance or 
evasion? 


We think the total is substantial, yes. 
Just where is the money being lost? 


It is impossible to break it down ac- 
curately. We have many reports as to 
the amount of income which should be 
reported but isn’t. The total might 
reach $25 billion. That does not mean 
it is all subject to tax. Deductions, ex- 
emptions and similar items might off- 
set a substantial part. In addition, in 
any taxing system as large as ours, you 
simply cannot hope for perfection. 

I do think that the amount lost 
through fraud is not as large as many 
people believe. I think the principal 
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loss is due to ignorance, failure to keep 
accurate records, carelessness, and what 
might be termed petty chiseling. 


What new information do you want from 
the expense allowance records that busi- 
nesses are going to have to keep, starting 
this year? 


Corporations, partnerships and _ pro- 
prietorships will be required to report 
the expense account allowances paid to 
their top people. 

Corporations will also have to report 
on any deductions claimed for the costs 
of hunting lodges, farms, fishing camps, 
rental or ownership of a hotel room or 
suite, attendance of officials’ families at 
conventions or meetings, vacations for 
officers or employes and the use of a 
yacht or boat to entertain customers. 

We are also demanding that com- 
panies set up standard accounting pro- 
cedures so we can check more closely 
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on expense account allowances. We are not requiring, 
in the normal case, any new record-keeping by the 
employe, provided he makes what we call an ade- 
quate accounting to his employer for his expenses. 

From the information reported by employers we 
will determine whether we should make an audit and 
whether anything should be charged back to the em- 
ploye. In other words, this is information upon which 
we will act. There normally would be no effect upon 
the tax liability of the employer as the result of pro- 
viding this information. 

In this expense-account approach, we are not seek- 
ing to disallow expenses by the employer. We are 
not going to say, “Well, now, your salesman who has 
a legitimate customer must take-him to lunch at a_ 


sandwicksstand instead of the 21 Club: If they want. 


to spend $7 or $8 for lunch as opposed to a dollar, — 
that is their business. But we don’t want the salesman 

to take his family to lunch and charge it as an ex- 

pense. Even if he did that, in most cases we would 

not disallow that to the employer. We would charge 

that as an additional compensation to the employe 

and require him to report it. That is the basic aim 

of this expense-account approach. 


This new report would not get at this particular sales- 
man, would it? 


We feel if you do not have abuses with respect to 
the top people, you undoubtedly will be unlikely to 
have them lower down. 

We obviously can’t examine, and don’t intend to 
examine, everybody in the United States; further- 
more what we call acceptable accounting practices be- 
tween the employer and the employe will cover the 
type of situation just mentioned. In other words, the 
employe must make a reasonable accounting. He 
doesn’t have to give every nickel for a newspaper and 
every taxicab fare and every shoeshine when he pre- 
sents an expense account, but he has to give something 
that will indicate a reasonable arm’s length approach 
between the employer and the employe. If we don’t 
find what we consider to be acceptable accounting 
practices, then we will be required to turn to the em- 
ploye to find out just what happened. 


Haven’t you ordered your field offices to look more 
sharply at entertainment and other business expense 
deductions? 


That is true. 
Is this part of a real tax crackdown? 


We don’t call it a tax crackdown. It is part of a 
program of continued enforcement in a troublesome 
area and a stricter enforcement than has been true in 
the past. We have, in effect, been forced into it by 
what seems to us creeping and increasing abuses. Our 
regulations as to what should or should not be done 
have been the same all along. We are requiring this 
new information to give us better information upon 
which to act. 

One thing I want to make clear in the expense ac- 
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count area: There are two major factors. The loss of 
revenue is only one. The other, an equally important 
one to us, is the fact that many people who do not 
have these fringe benefits resent that those who do 
enjoy them, do so tax free. To maintain a proper 
balance is basic in our whole enforcement system. 


Congress appears to be refusing to give you all the new 
people you want. Have you lowered your sights from 
25,000 additional personnel in five years? 


The only thing we presented to Congress was our 
fiscal 1961 budget, which contemplated the addition 
of less than 3,000 people to our rolls. 

The President, in his budget message, said we hope 
to increase our enforcement coverage, that is, the per- 
centage of the variorf€@@jurns in various categories 
which we examine. 

We have a program which is part of our automatic 
data processing that may run five to eight years be- 
fore completion. Put it this way: We have no set 
program that is not subject to constant change. 

Also bear in mind that we had on our rolls at the 
end of last year 4,000 fewer employes than we had 
in 1952 and almost 9,000 fewer than in 1946. So we 
are not building up what many people term a huge 
bureaucracy. We are not seeking an army of tax 
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We'll audit about 200,000 
more returns than last year 
and step it up in the future 
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snoopers. But our work load goes up an average of 
three per cent a year. We are doing more work, col- 
lecting more money and auditing more returns with 
substantially fewer people, and we have simply got to 
rebuild our strength to meet this increased work load. 


Do you have a long-range hope of combining your en- 
forcement personnel with your electronic data process- 
ing equipment to audit and process more efficiently? 


We presently hand process—that just means open- 
ing the envelopes, taking out the tax return and the 
money—about 95 million returns a year, and we have 
hundreds of millions of related pieces of paper that 
also have to be taken care of. The sheer task of doing 
that is beyond manual capacities. 

In connection with that, we operate offices all over 
the United States. We set up an account for a tax- 
payer in a given area, and the taxpayer being human 
forgets that we will not have a record of his return 
every place in the United States. He may file here, 
pay a tax there. The problem of maintaining these 
accounts, balancing off the liabilities, the credits and 
the debits is gigantic. When all the electronic data 
processing equipment is finally installed, we will have 
the taxpayer’s account on tape in a central com- 
puter area. We will also have other equipment in our 
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closer checks on expenses 9% 
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various district and regional offices. So, if we want to 
locate a taxpayer who used to file his return in 
Chicago but now files his return in, say, Los Angeles, 
we will just ask our computer center to forward 
details of that taxpayer’s account, and there it will be. 

As these returns come in, we will put the pertinent 
information immediately on that tape. For each tax- 
payer we will have a running permanent account for 
all types of taxes. 


How will a businessman ten years from now pay his tax? 
Will he have a punch card, for example, no matter how 
high his income bracket is? 


We haven’t gone that far yet. He would continue to 
file his return as heretofore, although we might com- 
bine a half dozen states in one filing area. We will 
add pertinent information contained in returns to 
the master tape which indicates his past record and 
from that we will determine whether or not his return 
should be audited. 


How many tax returns will you audit this year? 


In 1960 we will probably audit about 2.7 or per- 
haps 2.8 million. That is not as small a percentage as 
it seems. Some 40 million of the returns filed are on the 
short form card return (continued on page 71) 





@@We are not seeking an army 
of tax snoopers, but we 
must rebuild our strength 99 
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UNIONS 


DEMAND 
NEW 
RIGHTS 


Labor relations will be 


1 


YOUR COMPANY will have a better 
chance to gain from the economic 
growth predicted for the current 
decade if you are ready to deal with 
the changes in labor relations this 
growth will bring. 

The nature of these changes be- 
comes clear once we probe a little 
deeper into the forecasts already 
made for the 1960’s. The popula- 
tion, now about 180 million, will 
rise to about 215 million by 1970. 
The labor force will rise from to- 
day’s 72 million to about 87 million. 

Record-breaking expenditures for 
technological research and develop- 
ment make probable a_ potential 
annual increase in output per man- 
hour of at least two and one half to 
three per cent. All of these forecasts 
are based on the assumption that 
the decade will be one of seeming 
peace, perhaps of easing interna- 
tional tensions. 

If events verify these predictions, 
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then you can expect these three 
consequences: 

> Technological job shifts and un- 
employment. 

> A decline in union membership. 

> A basic shift in the function of 
unions. 


Job shifts 


During the past decade, we wit- 
nessed vigorous growth in total pop- 
ulation. But we had less than pro- 
portionate growth in the number of 
people of working age and of the 
labor force (all persons at work or 
seeking work). The reason for this 
is the bubble in the population 
pipeline introduced by the low birth 
rate in the 1920’s and 1930’s. 

This bubble now has had almost 
full effect. People entering the labor 
force today are the first of the war 
babies, born in the early 1940's. 

In the past year the net increase 
in the work force was about 700,000, 
or less than one per cent. A decade 
hence the annual increase will be 
about 1.5 million, or close to two 
per cent. For the past decade the 
average age and experience of the 
labor force has been rising. In the 
next decade it will fall as hordes of 
youngsters clamor for jobs. 

Moreover, the years ahead will 
see rapid technological change and 
consequent productivity increases. 
When we couple rapid productivity 
increase with a rapid rise in the 
labor force, a very rapid rise in the 
demand for goods and services will 
be needed if the labor force is to be 
fully employed. 

This will require continued, in- 
deed increased, efforts by business- 
men to expand their own operations 





and hence the total volume of busi- 
ness activity, employment, and in- 
come. There are several reasons, 
however, for believing that this dec- 
ade may present more than the 
usual obstacles to achievement of 
this objective. 

First, in the past 15 years, a sig- 
nificant portion of rising demand 
has been financed by increases in 
consumer debt and in residential 
mortgage debt. Total consumer 
credit outstanding has risen from $6 
billion in 1945 to nearly $50 billion 
today. Residential mortgage debt 
outstanding has risen from $28 bil- 
lion in 1946 to nearly $150 billion 
today. Neither of these types of 
debt has reached or perhaps even 
approached its aggregate limit rela- 
tive to total income. But, as an in- 
creasing number of family units 
approach their individual limits, 
further increases in the ratio of debt 
to income become less likely. 

Second, both in the 1940’s and 
the 1950’s our economy was strong- 
ly stimulated by war expenditures 
and by war-induced consumer ex- 
penditures. For the next several 
years at least we can imagine a pe- 
riod of seeming peace. Defense ex- 
penditures will no doubt continue to 
be high. But defense costs are likely 
to continue to shrink as a proportion 
of our country’s total volume of 
business, or gross national product, 
as they have for several years. 

Moreover, in the first postwar 
decade, European demand for U. S. 
products was strong. Today, Euro- 
pean countries are producing not 
only for their own needs but also 
for other U. S. markets abroad and 
for the market in this country. 
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Another obstacle to rapid expan- 
sion of demand is the cost-price 
structure that our economy has ac- 
quired in recent years. Over the 
past two or three decades, an in- 
creasing portion of costs has ac- 
quired a marked downward inflexi- 
bility. Wage rates, especially in 
unionized industries, are rigid. So 
are many other business costs. Espe- 
cially in manufacturing, increasing 
mechanization has raised sharply 
the ratio of fixed costs to variable 
costs. When costs, such as salaries 
for personnel, are fixed in _ total 
amount, a temporary decline in 
demand or a shift in demand away 
from a product results in rising 
costs per unit. It is difficult, in these 
circumstances, for management to 
lower prices to sustain volume. 

There’s no such built-in bar 
against price rises, which are tied 
to supply and demand. 

Consequently, in our economy 
prices go up much more easily than 
they come down. 

In this kind of economy, public 
policy makers are in a quandary. 
The only available tools for curbing 
the inflationary consequences of this 
upward price bias are restraints on 
aggregate demand through mone- 
tary and fiscal policy. But restraint 
on demand for anti-inflation pur- 
Poses would be just what we do not 
need for employment purposes. 

Actually, we are not likely to go 
to extremes in either direction. Po- 
litical attitudes and pressures are 
so nicely balanced that we are likely 
to compromise: To restrain demand, 
not enough to stop inflation com- 
pletely but enough to inhibit job- 
creation. The result is likely to be 
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an unemployment problem which 
will vary from industry to industry. 
It will hit hardest in those indus- 
tries where technological change 
(chiefly mechanization and auto- 
mation) proceeds apace, notably 
manufacturing and agriculture. To- 
day manufacturing employs six per 
cent fewer persons than in 1953. 
Agriculture employs 10 per cent 
fewer (employment in agriculture 
has been declining for decades). 
Some segments of the economy, 
however, such as education, govern- 
ment, and the recreation industries, 
may experience labor shortages. 
While some regions of the country 
will suffer unemployment problems, 
others won’t know what the un- 
employment fuss is all about. 

People with highly developed and 
nonobsolete skills will be in lively 
demand. The boy without much 
education, the youngster leaving the 
farm, the oldster who has been dis- 
placed by a machine, may have to 
wait a long time before a job comes 
along. 

The problem may take the form 
of a shift of youngsters (and some 
oldsters) to low-paying, low-produc- 
tivity service industries, thus en- 
abling these industries to expand 
their importance in the economy. 

To the extent that this happens, 
technological unemployment will 
take the form of underemployment. 
Productivity gains for the economy 
as a whole will be lowered. This 
drift into low-productivity indus- 
tries is not an idle hypothesis. Ac- 
cording to a recent staff report of 
the Joint Economic Committee, it 
has been a very real phenomenon 
in recent years. 





We have had technological unem- 
ployment before. There are prob- 
ably a million technologically un- 
employed persons in the United 
States today. In this decade, their 
numbers may rise substantially. 
This will have a substantial effect 
on the power and role of unions. 


Decline in union membership 


The appeal of unions has been 
almost entirely to hourly wage 
workers. With a few exceptions, ef- 
forts to unionize salaried employes 
have met with little success. The 
salaried worker has a sense of se- 
curity. He feels that a certain meas- 
ure of certainty attaches to his pay- 
check. If he is late to work, or takes 
time off to attend a funeral, his pay 
is not usually cut. Moreover, his 
superiors, including the company 
president, are on a salary, too. The 
salaried employe is in the same 
class, broadly defined, as the em- 
ployer. The ladder of success lies 
not in open conflict but in the direc- 
tion of salary increases that come 
from performance and a satisfactory 
relationship with the salaried worker 
immediately superior to him. 

The hourly wage worker, on the 
other hand, feels little sense of se- 
curity. On the contrary, he is likely 
to feel a need for protection by a 
strong union. 

In the past 10 years, nonfarm em- 
ployment of professional and semi- 
professional workers, proprietors 
and managers, sales and clerical 
personnel increased by 23 per cent. 
Employment of craftsmen, foremen, 
operatives and laborers increased by 
only six per cent. Within manufac- 

‘continued on page 116) 
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KEY MEN NEED 


EVERY MAN, no matter how great 
his talent or ambition, needs peri- 
odic encouragement and inspiration 
if he is to deliver his best effort. 

Incentives are, therefore, matters 
of serious concern to management. 

There is no question that a higher 
salary or a bonus is the super-stim- 
ulus that spurs people to do better 
work. 

But higher pay is not always prac- 
tical or possible. 

One of the strongest basic drives 
in man is his desire for recognition. 
This motivation lends itself to a va- 
riety of incentives for executives— 
incentives which will produce fruit- 
ful results. 

Here are five categories of non- 
cost incentives worth trying: 


i 


. Participation in the making of 
decisions. 

. Adding responsibility. 

. Special projects. 

. Opportunity to be heard. 

. More prestige in the job. 
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Participation in decision-making 


Procedures in policy-making and 
decision-making vary from company 
to company. In most cases, however, 
these procedures have one element 
in common: 

They involve more than a single 
executive. 

Sometimes the opinions of various 
men are brought to bear on a prob- 
lem, one at a time. Sometimes the 
opinions are solicited by means of a 
group discussion. Consideration of 
certain matters must of necessity be 
restricted to a handful of individ- 
uals. Other matters can be more 
widely reviewed and discussed. 

It is apparent that the decision- 
making, policy-making process has 
a substantial degree of flexibility. 
The circle of advisers, contributors, 
and participants can be widened 
from time to time. This makes de- 
cision-making a potential recogni- 
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MORE 
THAN PAY 


tion tool. You can enhance a man’s 
estimate of himself by occasionally 
seeking his opinions about a matter 
awaiting a decision. 

The man who receives an invita- 
tion to participate in the formula- 
tion of a company policy or in mak- 
ing an important decision is paid 
a major compliment. 

Though the compliment cannot 
be measured in dollars, it is valu- 
able to the recipient. 

This noncost incentive can be uti- 
lized many times. Hardly a day goes 
by in almost any business in which 
major and minor decisions are not 
called for. It is not suggested that 
executives Tom, Dick and Harry be 
invited to give their views on every 
matter. But some pleasantly surpris- 
ing attitudes will be visible if Tom, 
Dick, and Harry are asked to give 
their opinions every once in a while. 

Try this method the next time you 
face a decision that doesn’t have to 
be reached on the spur of the mo- 
ment: Scan your executive personnel 
list. Select a man who would not 
ordinarily be invited to express his 
views on a particular subject. Solicit 
his opinion in a face-to-face con- 
versation. Or ask him to take the 
problem back to his office for con- 
sideration. Watch your man’s reac- 
tions. If you have ever believed that 
money is the only incentive in an ex- 
ecutive’s life, this test will shake that 
conviction. 

The same objective can be ac- 
complished through meetings and 
conferences. On occasion, for ex- 
ample, it is exceedingly effective to 
invite into a high-level conference 
an executive who does not ordinarily 
attend. If this individual can be 
given some specific role—a report 
on some aspect of the problem with 
which he is familiar—the incentive 
is greater. But even if he attends 
only as an observer, he will feel 
flattered that he has been included 
in a select group. 

In using this noncost incentive, 
the objective is to stimulate the ex- 


ecutive in question. But at the same 
time you may achieve an unexpected 
result—the discovery of some hid- 
den decision-making talent. 

Kept within reasonable bounds, 
the noncost incentive of giving an 
executive greater participation in 
decision-making will provide him 
with inner satisfaction that money 
can’t buy. 


Adding continuing responsibility 
Here, for an example, is the vice 
president of a leading furniture 
manufacturing concern. His experi- 
ence with the company during 17 
years has been in production. He is 
conscientious and energetic. His ef- 
forts on behalf of the company have 
clearly been fruitful. Unfortunately, 


the present economic situation 
doesn’t permit a sizable increase in 
his salary. 


But let us examine another pos- 
sibility to meet this situation. Our 
man is a busy executive. However, 
he is kept busy with tasks that he 
has been carrying out for more than 
five years. He takes his assignments 
in stride. He has mastered most of 
the difficult problems in this present 
assignment. Thus, busy as he is from 
day to day, his mind, his spirit and 
energy could conceivably be chal- 
lenged anew by fresh problems in 
another field. 

Give this man an added, con- 
tinuing responsibility. 

Ask him to devise a_ training 
program for new men without for- 
mer experience in furniture-making, 
to put the program into effect, and 
to supervise it. The busier he was 
before, the happier he is likely to be 
with the new challenge. 

The recognition of an executive's 
ability via this noncost incentive 
does not run in a straight line to his 
pocketbook. Yet it will probably 
have an equally worth-while effect 
on his morale. 

The added responsibility cannot 
be synthetic. It must be real and im- 
portant to the organization. It must 
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bethe kind of assignment that earns 
for the recipient the respect of his 
colleagues and of his subordinates. 
Furthermore, the recipient must be- 
lieve that the new assignment is a 
significant one. It must produce this 
sort of reaction: 

“The president has given me an 
added job—it’s a real feather in my 
cap because it is obvious that only a 
top man could be asked to take this 
on in addition to his other work.” 

Obviously this noncost incentive 
cannot be granted lightly or extrav- 
agantly. Only an executive with 
great potential can handle an ad- 
ditional continuing responsibility. 
When the right man needs a stimu- 
lus and money is not the answer, 
this could be the right incentive. 


Special projects 

Often it is not possible to give an 
added continuing assignment as an 
incentive. This does not rule out a re- 
lated alternative, the special project. 

Here is an example. The executive 
vice president of a corporation with 
nationwide interests recognizes a 
need for visiting one of the firm’s 
regional offices. This trip will require 
several days. His first inclination is 
to go himself. 

Upon reflection, he is aware that 
some other qualified executive in the 
company could make the trip and 
probably accomplish the same re- 
sult. He thinks of one of his sub- 
ordinates, who has been doing an ex- 
cellent job in the office but who has 
never had the opportunity to make 
a fact-finding trip for the company. 
The cost of the trip will be borne by 
the company no matter who makes 
it. But if the subordinate goes, the 
company gets a by-product. The trip 
will provide an incentive to a hard- 
working executive. 

_ Accompanying a principal execu- 
tive on a mission can also act as an 
incentive. For example, a_ typical 
week of a corporation president in- 
cludes a number of important mis- 
sions outside the office. Some of 
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these are out of town. Some are local 
but in the offices of other concerns. 
In either case, there is the possibility 
that one of the company’s top ex- 
ecutives could be of assistance—not 
only in preparing for the visit, but 
in accompanying the president. 

Note that recognition is again the 
key in the special project type of 
incentive. What officer in a company 
is not pleased to accompany the 
president? This is particularly true 
when the person chosen can contrib- 
ute something of value. 

In this same concept, it is worth 
while to remember the pride that an 
executive feels when he is selected 
to act as the official representative 
for his company. 

Let us say that a metals corpora- 
tion with a number of overseas di- 
visions must occasionally play host 
to representatives of those divisions 
visiting this country. The general 


manager of one of these divisions is 
a national of the country where the 
division is located. He is planning 
to spend several weeks in the United 
States for business reasons. The situ- 
ation is a natural for handing a non- 
cost incentive to one of the home 
company’s Officers. 

Give a particular executive the 
chief responsibility of playing host 
during the visitor’s stay. To a man 
who has always had this particular 
kind of responsibility, the chore may 
be routine. To another, the assign- 
ment may be a vigorous incentive. 

In almost every business organiza- 
tion it is necessary to conduct a re- 
view of procedures in one depart- 
ment or another at various times 
during the year. Or it may be de- 
sirable to review a particular com- 
pany policy. Assigning a discerning 
executive such a survey is another 
way of offering a noncost incentive. 
The job will invite the executive’s 
critical judgment, give him an op- 
portunity to make constructive sug- 
gestions, stimulate his interest. 

Go over the special projects you 
have been wanting to start at the 
first opportunity. Then look over the 
executives in your company. Choose 
the man who is qualified and who 
would jump at the chance to win 
added recognition for his efforts. 


An opportunity to be heard 


There are many strong, silent ex- 
ecutives who yearn for the moment 
when they may indulge in a little 
less silence. Therein lies an opportu- 
nity for action on the incentive front. 

A face-to-face talk with one of the 
company’s principal officers has a 
salutary effect on a_ subordinate. 
Enough time should be set aside so 
that the session has an out-of-the-or- 
dinary atmosphere; the talk should 
have a little bit of feet-on-the-desk 
flavor. This kind of noncost incen- 
tive is particularly powerful when 
such meetings are rare. 

The following example illustrates 

(continued on page 112) 
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REBUILD YOUR CITY THIS BETTER WAY 


Doing job locally 


CITY PROBLEMS can be solved 
better, cheaper and more quickly 
without federal help. Indianapolis 
is convinced of this. 

That city refuses to ask for or 
accept federal aid for the kinds of 
local improvements which prompt 
officials of so many communities to 
run to Washington for assistance. 

The Indiana capital is using its 
own money to clear and rehabilitate 
slum areas, to control its river and 
creeks against floods, to build hos- 
pitals. No public housing has gone 
up in Indianapolis in 25 years. 

Mayor Charles H. Boswell, a 
Democrat, explains why. 

“By attacking these local prob- 
lems ourselves,” he says, “‘we avoid 
all the red tape that is involved in 
seeking federal funds. Besides, 
cities must take more responsibility 
for their own improvements if we 
are ever going to reduce the federal 
budget.” 

A leader in Indianapolis’s redevel- 


a 


Controls and red tape that go 
with federal aid slow redevel- 
opment, says Paul McCord, 
leader in Indianapolis plan 


has three advantages over federal aid 


opment program, Paul L. McCord, 
local businessman, adds: “By doing 
things ourselves, we have more free- 
dom, we save money, and we get 
what we want—not what somebody 
in Washington wants.” 

Warning that federal aid means 
federal control, William H. Book, 
executive vice president of the In- 
dianapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
says, “These are our problems. We 
must stand on our own feet in 
solving them. We shouldn’t expect 
help from the federal government, 
which has its own problems.” 

On flood control, Indianapolis is 
spending $20 million as a start. It 
refused to join other Ohio River 
valley cities in asking federal funds 
for various river improvements. 
Floods, in Indianapolis at least, 
are viewed as a local problem be- 
cause their control will help only 
Indianapolis. 

“Even if we had sought federal 
aid,” Mr. Book says about the flood 


Mayor Charles Boswell urges 
sending less money to Wash- 
ington, keeping more at home, 
to help cut federal budget 


Your Legislature may authorize a Redevelopment Commis- 


sion to do the job. John W. Coffman runs one in Indianapolis 
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control project, “there was no as- 
surance that it would be granted— 
or when. We have evidence that we 
can do the job better and faster on 
our own.” 

When the city needed 800 more 
hospital beds and other hospital 
facilities, businessmen helped raise 
$12 million to provide them without 
federal assistance that was avail- 
able under the Hill-Burton Act. 

Indianapolis also refuses to share 
in federal subsidies available for 
school lunches and for vocational 
training in the distribution indus- 
try. 

What the city seems proudest of, 
however, is its home-grown slum 
clearance and rehabilitation pro- 
gram now in its sixteenth year. 

Through this program, Indian- 
apolis is using tax and bond money 
to prevent and eliminate blight, im- 
prove land use and values, increase 
tax revenues, preserve the central 
city, cut municipal expenses, im- 
prove health and safety, provide 
better housing. 

Following a master plan, the city 
is redeveloping or rehabilitating 
543 acres of downtown land in 10 
separate projects. Four have been 
completed. Money spent through 
1959: $5,583,700. Against this cost, 
there has been a return of $2,177,- 
900 from rentals and sale of cleared 
land. Increased property values will 
also bring the city more tax money. 

The redevelopment program was 
a product of planning which began 
just before the end of World War 
II. The mayor’s Postwar Planning 
Commission, as in many other cities 
at that time, was concerned about 
the forecasts of heavy unemploy- 
ment ‘when the boys come home.” 

The Commission’s housing com- 
mittee, headed by Mr. McCord, 
recommended slum clearance as an 
opportunity to provide jobs as well 
as improve housing conditions. 
From its study of the slum situa- 
tion, the committee concluded that 
it would be good business for the 
city to buy the properties in the 
worst areas, clear them, redevelop 
them, and resell them for new and 

(continued on page 48) 
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HOW TO SELLTHE 
NEW MASS MARKET 


Blue-collar workers are now the biggest 
buyers of many luxury goods and services 


TODAY we are witnessing a new 
consumer sales phenomenon. 

Unceasing wage increases, easy 
credit and a totally new sense of 
security have combined to stimu- 
late a vast new market for almost 
all kinds of goods. But this market 
cannot be reached with the old ap- 
peals. Those who make goods or sell 
them need to abandon or at least 
alter some ideas that have become 
traditional. 

Formerly it was easy for the econ- 
omist to grade people on an income 
basis and assume that the white- 
collar people and business and pro- 
fessional people were the best—often 
the only—market for many prod- 
ucts. Now surveys in metropolitan 
Chicago—which indicate a national 
condition—show that the income of 
the average skilled blue-collar work- 
er is equal to that of the average 
white-collar worker. What’s more 
the elite of the skilled blue-collar 
groups earn considerably more fam- 
ily income than the average white- 
collar worker and the intelligentsia. 
Particularly do they have more 
choice in spending it. 

A broad-scale study just com- 
pleted reveals that the largest pur- 
chasers of jewelry and watches are 
those in the skilled and semi-skilled 
worker group. 

Similarly, a recent study of the 
buying of fur coats and _ stoles 
showed the largest group of pur- 
chasers to be this blue-collar class. 
The first, second, fourth, fifth, sixth 
and seventh stores in order of their 
fur sales were all specialists in 
reaching this market. The signifi- 
cance is that furs were always here- 
tofore considered a luxury item. 

We have recently done concen- 
trated studies on the sales strategy 
of a new-car dealer who has turned 
up a market which was_ never 
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thought to exist before. These new- 
car purchasers are primarily un- 
skilled workers. For 92 per cent of 
them, this was the first new car they 
ever had owned. Of the group, 16 
per cent were illiterate. This deal- 
er’s leading salesman can neither 
read nor write. 

The customers of another new-car 
dealer typically include a “ready- 
mix concrete truck driver’ with a 
family income of $13,600 annually. 

Construction workers, printers, al- 
most all of the skilled worker group 
are prime customers for almost any 
kind of goods and services. 

The average milk driver in Chi- 
cago, for example, earns around 
$9,000. Those who call on the chain 
stores are classified as wholesale 
sellers, bringing their income up to 
about $18,000 a year. 

A recent study of the whole field 
of savings in metropolitan Chicago 
showed more families with savings 
accounts in banks and savings and 
loan associations in the blue-collar 
group than any other. Banks from 
one end of the country to the other 
are changing their strategy to ap- 
peal to this market which helped 
the savings and loan associations 
grow so rapidly. 

Not only do these people have 
money to spend but they far out- 
number the white-collar workers. 
On the basis of census studies, we 
find that 64 per cent of the people 
living in metropolitan Chicago are 
in this group. The same proportion 
holds for innumerable cities. 

Here then is a prime market for 
most goods and services. The prob- 
lem for business management is 
how to reach it. The tactics that 
were once successful for economy 
market stores are no longer satis- 


- factory because these customers 


have considerably upgraded their 





taste through travel, education and 
the mass media. The retailers who 
seem to be in most trouble profit- 
wise are those who are in the most 
inexpensive end of the market and 
have not changed their strategy or 
merchandise. 

The appeals formerly used to 
reach the middle-class market which 
the blue-collar workers are now in- 
vading are equally unsuccessful. 
These people interpret as rejection 
the permissive behavior, the low- 
pressure selling tactics of the top- 
flight retail stores. Whereas the pro- 
fessional man’s wife expects from 
clerks a certain kind of deference 
and a realization of her position, 
this treatment makes the new type 
of customer feel completely out of 
place—to suspect that she is being 
punished by the clerk and other 
customers no matter how much 
money she has. 

The cold dignity of many banks, 
for instance, was driving away a 
great many of their potential cus- 
tomers. In many sections banks have 
changed their atmosphere so that 
the skilled worker group will feel 
more at home. The tremendous 
growth of personal loan companies 
and currency exchanges has oc- 
curred, not because banks don’t of- 
fer these services, but rather be- 
cause the skilled worker felt more 
at ease in them than in the formal 
atmosphere of the old-time bank. 

For those who hope to share in 
this new market some suggestions 
will be useful. . 

First, don’t underestimate taste, ~ 
judgment of quality, or desire for 
luxury. 

In Roanoke, Va., the largest de- 
partment store is a new Sears store 
in an ultramodern shopping center. 
A & P stores in many areas are 

(continued on page 114) 
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Families headed by Families headed by 
business or professional white collar 
men bought workers bought 


GEORGE LOHR 


21% of new autos 34% of new autos 
28% of air conditioners 22% of air conditioners 
20% of new furniture 32% of new furniture 
27% of jewelry 32% of jewelry 

21% of new watches 31% of new watches 


For breakdown on more purchases, see page 114. 
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Families headed by 
skilled craftsmen — 
who now have high 
income, more choice 
in spending — bought: 


36% of new autos 
46% of air conditioners 
38% of new furniture 
33% of jewelry 


35% of new watches 


Families headed 
by unskilled 
laborers bought: 


— —- "a 


a ad 





7% of new autos 

4% of air conditioners 
9% of new furniture 
8% of jewelry 


12% of new watches 
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An authoritative report by the staff of the 


HOW'S 


BUSINESS? 


today’s outlook 


AGRICULTURE 


Food prices will probably show 
little change this year although 
total supplies are expected to be 
above the high 1959 level. Per capita 
food consumption will likely vary 
little from last year and increased 
population will bring greater de- 
mand. 

While per capita supplies of all 
livestock food products will be about 
the same as last year, you can look 
for more pork later in the year. Not 
much change is expected in supplies 
of chickens, lard and dairy products. 

Among the food crops, the story 
is about the same, except for dried 
fruit and frozen fruits and vege- 
tables, which will show an increase. 

For a longer range observation, 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, in a recent study, suggests 
that during the next 15 to 20 years 
per capita purchases of food may 
increase as much as 15 per cent. Per 
capita requirements of processed 
foods for home consumption are 
likely to be half again as much as 
those for unprocessed foods. Like- 
wise, the demand for factory proc- 
essed foods by public eating places 
is likely to increase. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The building needs of our rapidly 
growing towns and cities pose ma- 
jor challenges to the construction 
industry. Population concentrations 
are generating unprecedented de- 
mands for homes, highways, schools 
and other new projects. Moreover, 
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. will increase costs 


urban blight threatening our cities 
must be eradicated. 

Efforts to keep up with needs ‘thave 
often been hampered by uncoordi- 
nated and piecemeal approaches. 

Construction industry members 
can lead in comprehensive local pro- 
grams to solve problems of growth 
and change. 

The establishment and successful 
operation of such programs is the 
subject of the “Community Devel- 
opment Series” of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of 
America. The series deals with 
balanced community development, 
analysis, planning, urban renewal 
projects, modernizing local govern- 
ment, financing and leadership—the 
essentials in solving community 
problems locally. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Congress continues to straddle 
the issue of sound debt manage- 
ment. Continued delay in lifting the 
414 per cent interest rate ceiling on 
new long-term Treasury securities 
in all types 
of short-term borrowings—govern- 
mental, consumer and business. 

Plans to allow advance refunding 
and permit some small portion of 
the public debt to be financed with- 
out regard to the ceiling are not 
adequate for the huge task of sound 
debt management that lies ahead. 

As to the outlook for 1960 in the 
credit and finance field, the demand 
for funds by consumers, business 
and government continues to rise. 
Consumer income hit a new record 





annual rate of $393 billion in Jan- 
uary and is expected to go higher in 
the coming six months. Stability of 
prices, coupled with this record 
high income, should prove a sound 
floor for consumer buying plans. 
Employment levels are also ex- 
pected to continue upward in 1960. 


DISTRIBUTION 


The Consumer Price Index, which 
Measures price changes of about 
300 commodities and _ services 
throughout the country, has _ re- 
mained relatively stable in recent 
months. 

This stability is largely credited 
to lower food and clothing costs. 
Several other commodities and serv- 
ices have risen in price. 

Further rises are certain if Con- 
gress enacts new minimum wage 
legislation. 

The legislation would boost the 
minimum wage to $1.25 per hour 
and extend federal wage-hour con- 
trols to millions of additional work- 
ers—mainly in retail and service 
trades. 

In addition to higher labor costs 
(including overtime pay after 40 
hours a week), these trades also 
could be hit by higher costs for sup- 
plies and services. 

The legislation poses an inflation- 
ary threat severe enough to merit 
the attention of all businessmen. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Special efforts by the government 
and business are necessary if the 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


stepped-up export promotion pro- 
gram, spearheaded by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is to be effec- 
tive. 

An expansion of U. S. exports is 
not merely desirable but imperative, 
according to Sen. Warren Magnu- 
son, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Senator Magnuson has 
been holding hearings on a broad 
range of questions affecting the 
competitive position of American 
products in world markets. 

In 1959 the U. S. trade surplus 
was whittled down to the lowest 
level in a decade and the over-all 
balance of payments reflected a defi- 
cit approximating $4 billion. 

To help reverse this trend, the 
Department of Commerce plans to 
expand its commercial and foreign 
market information. 

Businessmen, in turn, will seek to 
make better use of these services in 
their sales efforts abroad. 

Trade missions, a cooperative 
government-business project, also 
are proving increasingly produc- 
tive. Under them, business special- 
ists are enlisted to discover and 
report foreign opportunities in in- 
dustry, commodity, and economic 
fields which merit further explora- 
tion by individual U. S. companies. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


With the political conventions 
scheduled for July, Congress is de- 
termined to complete action on all 
money bills quickly. If the timetable 
drawn up by the House Committee 
on Appropriations is maintained, 
all but five of the expected 15 ap- 
propriation bills will have cleared 
the House by the end of this month. 

Of the five bills scheduled for 
action on the floor of the House next 
month, two—defense and foreign 
aid—will command the most atten- 
tion. As expected, the question of 
the adequacy of the defense budget 
has become a center of congres- 
sional controversy. It is generally 
felt that Congress will vote to in- 
crease the defense budget, but the 
situation is quite different with re- 
spect to foreign aid. 

The Administration has _re- 
quested an incrzase of $1 billion for 
foreign aid in fiscal 1961. Many con- 
gressmen not only oppose the in- 
crease, but feel that foreign aid 
should be reduced. In an election 
year, clashes between Congress and 
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the Administration on both these 
bills are likely. 


LABOR 


An important issue involving la- 
bor union activities faces Supreme 
Court review this month. 

The court will hear arguments on 
the constitutionality of union-shop 
contracts when union funds are 
used to support political campaigns 
and to further political and eco- 
nomic ideologies opposed by indi- 
vidual contributing employes. 

Barlier, the Georgia Superior 
Court found unconstitutional those 
portions of the Railway Labor Act 
sanctioning union-shop agreements 
which permit the collection of fees 
and assessments from workmen for 
such political use. The state court 
upheld employe contentions that 
the use of dues money for other 
than collective bargaining purposes 
was illegal. It ruled that compelling 
workers to pay initiation fees, re- 
instatement fees, and periodic dues 
as a condition of employment and 
for the support of political candi- 
dates and doctrines opposed by such 
employes violated individual and 
property rights. 

Also at stake in the Supreme 
Court decision is the union right to 
use contributions to convert work- 
ers to political and economic ideolo- 
gies espoused by union leaders, but 
opposed by the individual workers. 

Should the Supreme Court strike 
down these union-shop contracts, 
union use of dues money will be re- 
stricted to matters relating to col- 
lective bargaining. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


The space age has raised sharply 
the production of helium gas, which 
is used in smelting high-tempera- 
ture metals for rockets and jets and 
in lifting balloons to chart weather 
and explore the upper atmosphere. 
The United States is the world’s 
only producer and principal user. 

Helium production and sale has 
been a federal monopoly and the 
government now wants to conserve 
the three billion or more cubic feet 
being wasted each year from natu- 
ral gas fields in the Southwest. 

Legislation before Congress 
would invite industry to build re- 
covery plants on various privately 
owned gas pipelines. 

Industry may balk at the invita- 


tion because the government would 
be the sole purchaser and could fix 
the resale price. Under such terms, 
incentives would be lacking for in- 
dustrial financing, building, and 
operating private facilities. Indus- 
try participation may be obtained if 
a bill pending in Congress is amend- 
ed so that helium production can be 
subject to some degree of free com- 
petition. 


TAXATION * 


Although hopes for major tax re- 
form in this session of Congress 
lessen as adjournment approaches, 
significant legislation in selected 
areas of taxation is not ruled out. 

Legislation which would provide 
tax incentives to stimulate Ameri- 
can investment abroad is no longer 
prohibited. 

Another measure, which would 
postpone taxes on income set aside 
by the self-employed for old age 
protection, is gaining support. This 
measure has already passed the 
House and is due for Senate con- 
sideration. It’s reported that the 
Administration views this principle 
with more favor than it did origi- 
nally, and this may increase its 
chances of passage. 

A bill which would amend sec- 
tions of the Internal Revenue Code 
dealing with tax treatment of es- 
tates, trusts and partnerships is 
also before the Senate, following 
House passage. Although the fili- 
buster on civil rights legislation in- 
terrupted the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee’s schedule, action on this 
measure is still probable. 


TRANSPORTATION 


If the excise tax on passenger 
fares is reduced and the local tele- 
phone tax is permitted to expire 
next July 1, as now provided by law, 
business will be relieved of a dis- 
criminatory burden. Both services 
are now taxed at 10 per cent. 

Originally, these taxes were im- 
posed to discourage wartime use of 
essential facilities. In the 14 years 
since the end of the war the indus- 
tries involved, users of the services, 
and others have fought a long, hard 
battle to have them removed. 

Legislation passed last year 
promised repeal in 1960. To cancel 
or further postpone this gain would 
mean that the tax burden on users 
of these vital services will continue. 
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better uses. Besides money, the city 
needed authority to condemn prop- 
erty for redevelopment. With the 
mayor’s backing, business leaders 
drafted a Redevelopment Act which 
was put through the state legisla- 
ture. 

Opposition of rural legislators 
was overcome by limiting the law’s 
application to cities with at least 
300,000 population. 

Thus, it applied only to Indian- 
apolis, whose population is around 
461,000 now. ~ 

The city was authorized to estab- 
lish a Redevelopment Commission, 
through which it could condemn 
blighted residential areas, buy the 
property, clear the land, and resell 
it for specified uses. 

The Commission was also author- 
ized to levy a special tax up to 10 
cents per $100 of assessed valu- 
ation of property in Indianapolis 
during the first two years, and five 
cents per $100 thereafter. 

Mr. McCord, president of the 
five-man Commission during its first 
10 years, says most of the first five 
years were spent establishing in 
the courts that the Redevelopment 
Act is constitutional. The main 
point at issue was whether the city 
could buy real estate for resale. 

This authority was upheld in the 
Indiana Supreme Court. 

So it was 1950 before Indian- 
apolis really got rolling with its first 
clearance project. Project A, as it 
was called, involved acquiring, 
clearing, improving, and reselling 
178 acres which were originally de- 
voted to industrial, commercial and 
residential uses. New streets were 
built, adequate utility services in- 
stalled. 

In all, the Commission has un- 
dertaken to redevelop eight blighted 
areas and rehabilitate two others. 

By the time it had six projects 
under way, the Commission decided 
it needed broader authority and 
more funds than the special tax 
levy was producing. 

In 1957 the legislature adopted 
an amendment of the Redevelop- 
ment Act which: 


> Granted the Commission author- 
ity to issue bonds up to an amount 
equal to one half of one per cent of 
the assessed valuation of taxable 
property in Indianapolis. This 
would bring in $3,895,000. 


> Expanded the Commission’s au- 
thority to stop blight through re- 
habilitation of existing structures. 
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> Clarified its authority to condemn 
and clear blighted areas which are 
predominantly commercial. 

With this added authority, and 
in response to pleas from downtown 
merchants who fear the loss of high- 
income customers to the suburbs, 
the Commission has started two 
more projects in the downtown 
area. 

It has raised $1,165,000 through 
the issuance of 20-year bonds to be 
used toward the purchase and clear- 
ance of an eight-acre area which is 
60 per cent commercial and 40 per 
cent residential. The land is in the 
downtown section and will be sold 
to private interests for construction 
of a new commercial district. 

The second project, for which 
20-year bonds totaling $2,730,000 





have been issued, will cover 42 
acres in the downtown fringe. 
Blighted structures—a mixture of 
residential, commercial and public 
buildings—are now being acquired 
for land clearance. Sound _struc- 
tures will be left standing. 

The cleared land will be sold for 
the construction of apartment build- 
ings and possibly some row hous- 
ing units. It is contemplated that 
1,100 apartment units will be built, 
replacing the present 500. 

Of the Commission’s two rehabil- 
itation projects one is a voluntary 
pilot effort which was begun before 
the Commission got its authority to 
engage in rehabilitation. It covers 
about 30 acres adjacent to the Com- 
mission’s first slum clearance proj- 
ect. The Commission put a field 











Watch for... 


greatest business pressure 


Awed by the power figures of Boss and Organization, 
some businessmen never really mature. A psycholo- 
gist tells how maturity is achieved 


How to tell your profit story 


If you’ve found it difficult to explain company earn- 
ings to employes and the general public, take heart. 
Here are tested ways to do the job 


Unions’ image makers 


How the nation’s labor organizations try to create 
images of themselves designed to show that every- 
thing they stand for is for the public good 


.. and many more timely, useful, 
important articles in neat month’s 


Nation’s Business 
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Your employees’ dollars for paid-up 
insurance work along with yours 





A Group Paid-Up plan is the ideal way to provide life 
insurance for pensioners at a realistic cost. During em- 
ployees’ most productive years, they share in the ex- 
pense of the plan. After they retire, the employer's cost 
is eliminated. 

With Paid-Up, the average employee will not have 
to worry about the high cost of converting his life in- 
surance upon retirement. Or, a cash value is available 
to him always equal to at least the contributions which 
he has made. 

The guarantee of complete, permanent ownership is 
important to an employee’s sense of security and morale 
— definite business assets. 

Group Paid-Up insurance was originated by A&tna 
Life, and the office nearest you is well qualified to 
serve you. Why not call for full details? 


7Etna Life’s Paid-Up Plan works 
for employer and employees 


Provides security 
Attracts desirable employees 
Grows in cash value 


Assures final ownership 


Rewards faithful employees 


GROUP DIVISION 


ETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Affiliates: Attna Casualty and Surety Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 


MORE BUSINESSES ARE GROUP INSURED WITH THE 4ETNA LIFE THAN WITH ANY OTHER COMPANY 
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man on rehabilitation into the area 
to help the owners in modernizing, 
removing dilapidated _ structures, 
paving alleys, and sprucing up in 
other ways in an effort to stem the 
drift toward slum conditions. 

The other rehabilitation project 
involves 72 acres where the city’s 
prominent families built their large 
mansions 50 years ago. The ob- 
jective here is to arrest the spread 
of blight. 

In all, through 1959, the Com- 
mission has cleared 263 acres and 
realized $1,656,580 from the sale of 
land to private parties. 

One of the financial benefits to 
the city is illustrated by the increase 
in property values in the first proj- 
ect, which in turn increased what 
the city will collect in real estate 
taxes. Acquiring and clearing this 
area cost the Commission $1,320,- 
000. A study by the Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Business esti- 
mates today’s value at $7,720,000. 
It is estimated that, through in- 
creased tax revenues, the city will 
recover its investment in 10 to 25 
years. 

The Commission hopes to get 
more funds to get other projects go- 
ing. The legislature may be asked 
to double or triple the present 
$3,895,000 limit on bonds the Com- 
mission may sell. 






The special redevelopment tax 
levy produced a total of $3,383,000 
from 1946 through 1959, although 
the rate, set annually for this pur- 
pose, was far below the maximum 
five cents per $100 valuation dur- 
ing a seven-year period, 1948-1954, 
when the redevelopment program 
was still in the planning stage and 
involved in court actions. 

During the seven years the rate 
ranged from a half cent to two and 
a half cents. It has been near or at 
the maximum since, and can pro- 
duce almost $400,000 a year. 

The Commission itself pays real 
estate taxes on land and buildings 
it acquires because, Mr. McCord 
says, once property is taken off the 
tax rolls it tends to stay off. 

The Commission has paid $211,- 
200 in real estate taxes. The $5,- 
583,700 total expenditures through 
1959 break down as follows: 
> Purchase of property, $4,529,000. 
> Contractual services, $476,300. 
> Personal services, $327,100. 
> Real estate taxes, $211,200. 
> Rent, supplies, equipment, $40,- 
100. 

In addition, $2,851,900 was in- 
vested in U.S. Treasury bills and 
$20,200 was put into a Redevelop- 
ment District Bond Sinking Fund, 
making a total disbursement of $8,- 
456,000. 

Receipts of $9,437,000 leave a 

(continued on page 54) 





BUILDER LISTS 


PERILS IN FEDERAL 


“‘“AID’’ 


Writing from personal experience with federal aid for local 
housing, Oscar H. Steiner of Cleveland, a community developer, 
lists some of its disadvantages. He says: 

The Federal Housing Administration has virtual control over 
the kind of housing built, its price, location, and even the ma- 


terials and design. 


FHA is in on the planning, construction, and supervision, and 
has, to all intents and purposes, put itself in the housing 


business. 


Investors and contractors are the government’s ‘‘agents.”’ In 
some instances the agents pocket substantial profits but leave 


the losses to the government. 


These disadvantages lead to two defects which defeat the 
effort to stimulate low-cost housing: 
One, the almost dictatorial rule books of the federal agencies 


lengthen construction time. 


Two, they usually increase costs. 

These and other views of Mr. Steiner on how to get the most 
out of urban renewal are discussed in his new book, ‘‘Our Hous- 
ing Jungle—and Your Pocketbook,’’ published by University 


Publishers, Inc. 
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New Beechcraft Bonanza with fuel in- 
| jection has top speed of 210 mph. Seats ‘ 
| 4 comfortably. 1,200 mile range. Amaz- 
ingly easy to fly! C 
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New Beechcraft Super G18 seats 7 (9 
seats optional). Airliner-type interior. 
Private lavatory. Food bar, 234 mph top 
speed. Up to 1,626 mile range. 


New Beechcraft Model 65 Queen Air 
seats 6 to 7. Airliner-type cabin. Sepa- 
rate pilot compartment. Private lava- 
tory. Cruises over 200 mph. 








Sey: 


New Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza seats 6, 
cruises over 200 mph. Supercharged fuel 
injection engines. i 
Optional couches. 


New air-stair door. 


New low-cost Beechcraft Debonair with 
fuel injection carries 4 passengers an 
luggage at over 3 miles a minute. Up 
to 1,170 mile range. 
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The quietest, easiest-to-fly and easiest-on-gas twin-engine 
business airplane in its class, the new Beechcraft Travel Air 
carries 5 people and their baggage at 200 mph cruising speed. 








Use yourself more in the ’6QOs... 


Lots of business here in these ’60s. Lots of competi- 
tion, too. Here’s a money-making tip: Get the right 
men (including yourself) to the right place—at the 
right time—for those all-important money-making 
decisions. Multiply your top men. 

Beechcraft Travel Air owners can tell you how they 
are doing it. When an opportunity arises, a team is 
quickly assembled—often including “‘the boss’. Losing 
no time, away they go. The roomy, sound-proofed cabin 
of the Travel Air lends itself to quiet enroute confer- 
ences—planning sessions that make for perfect team- 






work. They arrive organized and ready to make money- 
making decisions. 

Again and again, Travel Air owners tell us of money- 
making trips made possible by this fast and rugged 
business plane. Such trips can make the Travel Air an 
investment purchase, and your treasurer will agree 
to that. 

Why not use yourself more in the ’60s, the get-there- 
faster Travel Air way. Get the facts now on low-cost 
Beech financing and leasing plans. See your Beechcraft 
distributor or dealer. 


Write for illustrated Beechcraft brochures 
and “The Dollars and Sense of Business 
Flying,” to Public Relations Dept., Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S. A, 


























up to 30 mpg! lowest priced’ pickup ! 


Totally new for total savings! The Falcon Ranchero is priced from $89 to 
Ford’s new Falcon Ranchero $210 under competitive 14-ton pickups!* 
delivers up to 30 miles on hs And that’s just the start of your savings. 
gallon, yet its new 90-hp Six Single-Unit construction saves on mail- 
is geared to do a real job! tenance . . . it’s tighter, quieter, with main 


There are lower costs for oil, 
tires, brakes, parts .. . nearly 
everything! 


underbody members zinc-coated against 
rust and corrosion. See your Ford dealer! 


*Based on latest available manufacturers’ suggested retail 
delivered prices with comparable standard equipment. 
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ORD Falcon RANCHERO 


Load capacity is more than ample 
for most pickup hauls—nearly 71% 
feet of load length with tailgate flat. 
And thanks to the low loading 
height, loading and unloading is 
faster, easier! 





NEW FALCON 
PICKUP 


Up to 30 miles on a 
single gallon of gas 


Up to 4000 miles between 
oil changes 


e Instant-lock tailgate 
opens, closes with a 
single, one-hand motion 


@ Roomy comfort for 


Diamond Lustre finish three passengers 


needs no waxing 
Low loading height 


e Styled to capture 
admiration 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


LESS TO BUY...LESS TO RUN... BUILT TO LAST LONGER, TOO! 

















Howard B. Toms Tree Surgery, Inc. serves companies, institutions 
and home owners throughout much of Connecticut. The firm’s em- 
ployees and their dependents have the security of modern group 
insurance, custom-planned by New York Life. 





‘“l’'d recommend 


New York Life’s Employee Protection Plan 


for every small business!’’ 


SAYS HOWARD B. TOMS, of New 
Canaan, Conn., President of the tree 
surgery company bearing his name. 
“Our employees greatly appreciate the 
benefits in this plan . . . it’s a mighty 
good investment.” 


New York Life’s Employee Protection 
Plans give companies with five or more 
employees a way to build morale, at- 
tract and keep high-grade help. The 
plans offer a choice of modern cover- 
ages: life insurance, weekly indemnity* 
and medical care benefits, now includ- 
ing major medical insurance in most 
states. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA! New York 
Life’s Nyl-A-Plan is another excellent 
way to increase employee good will 
and protect your investment in your 
entire benefits program. This new and 
attractive service provides you and 
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your employees an opportunity to co- 
ordinate your company benefits, in- 
cluding Social Security, with personal 
insurance programs. Additional per- 
sonal or business insurance may be 
obtained at Nyl-A-Plan rates. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now about an Employee Protection 
Plan and its teammate, Nyl-A-Plan. 
Or write: New York Life Insurance 
Company, Dept. EN-2, 51 Madison 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. (In Canada: 
443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Individual policies or group contract issued, depend- 
ing upon number of employees and applicable state 
law. *Not available in states with compulsory dis- 
ability or cash sickness laws, 
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balance of $981,000. The receipts 
include: 

> Bonds issued, $3,895,000. 

> Taxes, $3,343,800. 

> Sales income, $1,656,580. 

> Rental income, $521,300. 

> Interest and premiums, $20,200. 


Funds available for this year 
total $4,319,100. They will be 
available from the regular budget, 
$534,500; the cash balance from 
bond sales, $884,600; and U.S. 
Treasury bills, $2,900,000. 

Indianapolis’s self-reliance is part 
of the general feeling in the state 
against outside aid and _interfer- 
ence. A half dozen years ago state 
officials defied federal welfare offi- 
cials who threatened to withdraw 
federal aid because relief rolls were 
opened for public inspection. (See 
“Indiana’s_ Revolt,” NATION’s 
BusINEss, March, 1954.) 

Gov. Harold W. Handley at- 
tacked the use of federal money to 
solve local problems ina NATION’S 
BUSINESS interview last year 
(“Federal Aid Checks Local 
Growth,” May issue). 

With a few exceptions, Indian- 
apolis and state officials—Demo- 
crats and Republicans—have con- 





John W. Coffman is in charge of the 
Indianapolis Redevelopment pro- 
gram, which uses local taxes and 
talent 


sistently opposed federal aid ex- 
cept where interstate commerce 
and national problems are clearly 
involved. Federal funds are ac- 
cepted, for example, for roads which 
are part of the interstate highway 
(continued on page 59) 
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system and for airport construction. 
“Says Mayor Boswell, “Indian- 
apolis always has taken great 
pride in solving its own problems. 
It’s a matter of philosophy. 

“We'd like to have less money 
sent to Washington and more reve- 
nue available at the local level to 
allow local governments to settle 
their own problems. 

“Sure it hurts politically—with 
some groups. So what? Anything 
you do in office will hurt you with 
somebody. The only time that you 
don’t get hurt is when you don’t 
do anything.” 

This doesn’t mean that local en- 
terprise forces are without opposi- 
tion. A mayor of Indianapolis a 
few years ago forced the Redevelop- 
ment Commission to apply for fed- 
eral aid with the idea of converting 
the Commission into a public hous- 
ing agency. But he died and the 
application was withdrawn. 

Last year, after organized labor 
had made significant gains in the 
election of state legislators, a bill 
was put through the House which 
would, if enacted, have forced the 
Commission to operate under the 
federal-aid program. It was killed 
in the state Senate. 

Mr. McCord says this: ‘““Whoever 
holds the strings to the pocketbook 
will dictate how money is spent. 
If I were in Washington, I would 
want it that way.” 

During the period when the Com- 
mission, at the instigation of the 
mayor, had applied to the federal 
government for funds, the Commis- 
sion had to get advance permission 
from federal officials for everything 
it did, according to Mr. McCord. 

“We couldn’t even hire an ap- 
praiser on our own,” he points out. 

Looking ahead, Mr. McCord says 
that the worst threat the redevelop- 
ment of Indianapolis faces is that 
some future public officials might 
force the Commission into the fed- 
eral-aid program. 

“Instead of speeding up our pro- 
gram, the red tape and control that 
goes with the funds would more 
likely slow it down,” he warns. 

“We know we can do this job 
ourselves, as can any community if 
it has the will to do it. If we don’t 
do these things ourselves, why not 
close City Hall and send every- 
thing to Washington?” END 


For more information on how to 
solve community problems locally, 
see “Construction,” page 46. 
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This man is “Ready-to-Buy” 


Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 





NOW--EXTENDED RECORDINGS 


of your truck operations 
NEW ees 





————— 
Wagner-Sangamo Nef : ( . 
TACHOGRAPH  —e 
Re cua le 
records up to 31 days on e.0 3S See 
on a single “strip” chart “— 


This new model Tachograph permanently records truck operation, on roll- 
type charts, designed for 8, 15, or a maximum of 31 days. 

Mounted on the dash of the truck, this recording speedometer makes a 
graphic record of truck’s operation. It indicates truck stationary time with 
engine on,—with engine off; duration of stops; speeds and distances 
traveled. 

Data helps you plan better routing, curtail wasted time, cut costs, and helps 
make drivers safety conscious . . . For details, mail the coupon. 
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Wagner Electric @rporation 
6475 Plymouth Ave., St. Lovis 33, Mo., U.S.A. 
Please send FREE copy of Bulletin SU-140. 


Name 
Company. 
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City & State. 
We operate Vehicles 
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YOU CAN MAKE THE BOSS LISTEN 





Seven steps will sell ideas to top management 


‘“*THE DECISION to build that 110 
kilovolt line rather than a 230 kilo- 
volt line has cost us tens of thou- 
sands of dollars.” 

This observation came from the 
chairman of the board of a large 
electrical operating utility. Looking 
back, he mused: “We never would 
have made that decision if Roy had 
been able to convince us of what he 
believed.”” And here he put his fin- 
ger on a crucial management prob- 
lem. 

Roy was the former vice presi- 
dent for engineering—an outstand- 
ingly capable engineer, a competent 
manager, but an inarticulate, un- 
persuasive spokesman for his staff 
and their work. This deficiency 
handicapped Roy, limited the use- 
fulness of his staff and cost the com: 
pany a pretty penny. 

This example underscores the tru- 
ism that the higher up an executive 
moves in his company’s organiza- 
tion, the more skillful he must be- 
come in selling ideas to his superior 
if he is to continue as a useful and 
valued member of management. 

Roy is gone from the company 
now, having retired some years ago. 
But the problem is still with the 
company. Time, of course, has 
proved that Roy was right in nearly 
every aspect of his recommenda- 
tions. The only noteworthy failure 
was his inability to sell his ideas to 
his superiors. 

If, then, this skill is a critical 
measure of executive stature, what 
are its components and how can 
those on the way up the executive 
ladder learn it? Executives who 
have developed their talents of per- 
suasion mention seven ingredients 
of success in selling ideas to top 
management. 


1. Catch the interest of top manage- 
ment. 


Ideas are most salable to top man- 
agement when top management in- 
terest is aroused. There is no com- 
pulsion on the part of any top 
management executive to be inter- 
ested in every proposal submitted. 
The burden rests with the subordi- 
nate to make his ideas appealing 
and persuasive. 

Generally, the most marketable 
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Catch boss’s interest first 


ideas are those that can have a di- 
rect and significant effect on profits, 
volume, costs, or competitive posi- 
tion. The salability of an idea can 
be further increased by the percep- 
tive executive who knows the spe- 
cific interests of his superior and 
can orient his ideas in a way that 
will spark one or more of those in- 
terests. 

The results of targeting ideas to 
top management interests were 
clearly demonstrated in the follow- 
ing situation. A plan for exercising 
control over inventories kicked 
around a company for nearly three 
years without a top management 
sponsor. Then a thoughtful depart- 
ment head waded through the pro- 
cedurail veneer of the plan and found 
a potentially significant opportunity 
for inventory reduction. Refur- 
bished, the plan for improving meth- 
ods and procedures which had 
aroused no top management interest 
caught fire overnight as an idea for 
increasing working capital by $1.5 
million through inventory reduc- 
tion. 

Thus, the initial hurdle of the 
division head, assistant vice presi- 


dent, or other executive in selling 
ideas is to catch the interest of the 
man who can make the decision. 


2. Recognize importance of timing. 


The timing of a proposal has an 
important influence on the receptiv- 
ity afforded a’ specific idea. An idea 
that would be unsalable today could 
be the center of top management’s 
interest next week, next month, or 
next year. 

It would be a fairly obvious error 
in timing, for example, to present 
an idea involving sizable expendi- 
tures at a time when working capi- 
tal resources are strained. It would 
be unwise to suggest a comprehen- 
sive program for overhauling pro- 
duction methods and practices in 
a period in which a_ new labor 
agreement is being negotiated. It 
would be poor judgment to present 
almost any idea at a time when a 
more important project, such as the 
acquisition of another company or 
the introduction of a new product, 
would have priority on manage- 
ment interest, time and attention. 

The rewards of proper timing 
were demonstrated by the able 
young controller who watched with 
concern the relaxation of cost con- 
trols in his company during a pe- 
riod of growing sales and high 
profits. With management attention 
centered on new products and ex- 
pansion, little interest could be gen- 
erated in cost reduction. Regardless 
of the lack of current interest, the 
controller bided his time and kept 
his finger on the major costs and 
expenses that were getting out of 
line. When the inevitable dip in the 
economic cycle forced a hard look 
at costs, he was waiting with a well 
conceived plan that was quickly ac- 
cepted. This illustration exemplifies 
the kind of ability in selling ideas 
that earned this young man a vice 
presidency within two years. 


3. Conceal pride of authorship. 


Ideas are more readily sold when 
they can be found in the mind of a 
top management executive himself 
or associates in whom he has con- 
fidence. 

Invariably a good idea can be ap- 
plied to the solution of a problem 
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in a variety of ways. If, by some 
variation in application or imple- 
mentation, the idea can be related 
to a suggestion the superior had 
previously mentioned, the odds in 
favor of action being taken are ma- 
terially increased. After all, bosses 
do have ideas. What they lack is 
the time to work them out; that is 
what the administrative assistant or 
the section head often’ supplies 


Good timing is also important 


when advancing an idea. Frank, 
who headed the inventory depart- 
ment in a metal fabrication com- 
pany, had an idea. He thought 
that the investment in _ finished 
goods of slower moving items could 
be substantially reduced by holding 
parts in component stock and as- 
sembling to customer order. He suc- 
cessively checked his idea with the 
assembly general foreman, the ware- 
house and shipping superintendent, 
the customer service manager, and 
the plant superintendent. Each 
raised problems that needed to be 
resolved, but each also made con- 
tributions to the idea. The customer 
service manager was sufficiently in- 
trigued to get the acceptance of his 
sales manager. When the time came 
to make the proposal to the manu- 
facturing vice president, Frank had 
the full and active support of every 
interested party. He, as well as 
they, gained credit for a job well 
done. 

From the standpoint of self-in- 
terest, this submerging of pride of 
authorship may seem unnecessarily 
altruistic. There is a wealth of evi- 
dence, however, that will attest to 
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the fact that the man who is un- 
willing to give or share credit for 
his ideas seldom has a reputation 
for being able to sell ideas. 


4. Avoid the jargon of the specialist. 


Ideas are most readily salable 
when presented in a form and in 
language understandable to the man 
who will make the decision. The 
idea is and should be the reason for 
the presentation. An idea should 
not be merely a vehicle for an at- 
tempt to impress top management 
with professional or technical pro- 
ficiency. 

Top management assumes the 
competency of its executives in their 
particular field or specialty. Their 
position in the organizational struc- 
ture recognizes this competence. 
Top executives, therefore, have the 
right to expect that ideas will be 
presented to them in their language, 
not in the jargon of the specialist. 

Bill, who had his doctorate in 
economics, joined a company that 
never previously had an economist 
in its management group. His flu- 
ency in the language of his field 
immediately impressed top manage- 
ment with his knowledge and com- 
petence. Unfortunately, the honey- 
moon was over in six months. Bill 
never could learn to subordinate 
the language of his specialty to the 
more important task of getting his 
ideas across in the language of the 
ones he was trying to persuade. 

The executive who generates the 
idea must necessarily assume re- 
sponsibility for interpreting it in 
language that will best gain under- 
standing and acceptance by those 
of whom action is expected. One of 
the easiest ways to kill acceptance 
of an idea is to present it in a set- 
ting that infers the idea could only 
have come from a highly trained 
specialist, and that a knowledge of 
the specialty is essential to proper 
understanding and appreciation of 
the idea. 


5. Present a balanced proposal. 


Ideas are accepted more readily 
when their presentation gives evi- 
dence of a complete and thoughtful 
coverage of the subject, concisely 
stated. 

If a top executive is to be per- 
suaded to make a decision on an 
idea, he has the right to expect the 
presentation to marshal the facts 
necessary to make the decision. One 
of the most frequent ways in which 
the up and coming section or divi- 
sion head stubs his toe is to propose 
vigorously an idea that is good for 
his section or division without due 
regard to its effect on other divi- 


sions with which the boss must be 
equally concerned. 

The presentation, to be effective, 
must recognize and deal with the 
risks entailed. A change in the for- 
mulation of a product that is a 
leader in its field is of far greater 
risk and therefore requires more ef- 
fective supporting evidence than 
suggesting the same formulation 
change in a minor product. 


Subdue pride of authorship 


A presentation should clearly in- 
dicate that company resources nec- 
essary to the accomplishment of an 
idea have _ been realistically ap- 
praised. An energetic sales manager 
had nearly persuaded his manage- 
ment to accept a large defense con- 
tract when one of the wiser heads 
questioned where the management 
personnel to staff the project would 
be obtained. It ther: became evident 
that acceptance of the contract 
would be at the expense of their 
reguiar business since the manage- 
ment team could not effectively 
wear two hats. 

The presentation should also in- 
clude a_ practical approach for 
putting the idea into effect, the po- 
tential assignment of responsibility 
for getting the job done, the instal- 
lation costs, and time required. The 
one making the presentation should 
always be in a position to answer 
the query, “All right, suppose we go 
ahead with this idea, what do we do 
on Monday morning?” 


6. Learn where to compromise. 


The probabilities for selling an 
idea are materially enhanced by the 
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FOR YOU: a new source 
of cash working capital 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT has been providing cash to supplement 
working capital for forty-eight years. An ever increasing number 
of manufacturers and wholesalers find it a desirable method of 
securing additional funds. Advances last year exceeded one and 
one-quarter billion dollars. 

The reasons for that record figure are the attractive benefits 
offered. For instance, a business can usually obtain more cash than 
other sources will provide, yet cost is minimized because it is 
based only on money in actual use as the need varies. A business 
can get funds quickly—normally in 3 to 5 days—and use it as 
long as needed without the uncertainty of periodic renewals. 
Moreover, the amount of cash is increased automatically when 
increased sales create the need. 

Whether you require $25,000 or millions—for months or 
years—we will welcome the opportunity to provide it. Ask the 
nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION Office below. 


BALTIMORE 2 .........; 300 St. Paul Place 
CHICAGOG. .... <0 222 W. Adams Street 
Los ANGELES 14...... 722 S. Spring Street 
NEW YORK 36........... 50 W. 44th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 6 ......... 112 Pine Street 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries provide over four billion 
dollars of financing services annually. Capital & Surplus over $240,000,000 
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knowledge of what compromises 
can be accepted without doing dam- 
age to the idea. Thus, the man who 
wants to acquire a skill in selling 
ideas to top management must nec- 
essarily first learn to differentiate 
between the conceptual aspects of 
the idea and the details of its ap- 
plication or introduction. 

A compromise in concept invari- 
ably transforms the character of 
any idea and thereby kills its orig- 
inal intent. A compromise in the 
details of application or plans for 
putting an idea into effect may often 
represent an improvement in the 
original idea or facilitate its intro- 
duction. These so-called details of 
the idea actually represent the bar- 
gaining points that can be used ef- 
fectively to gain acceptance, win 
support, and induce action. In many 
cases, rather substantial modifica- 
tions of these noncritical elements 
of the idea can be accepted with 
little or no effect on its successful 


application, as was the case in this 


situation. 

Jim was research director for a 
large consumer goods company. His 
group developed an improvement 
that was applicable to several of 
the company’s products. Jim pro- 
posed introducing the improvement 
on a major product. The front of- 
fice liked the idea but proposed 
using it on a less important product. 
Jim so vigorously opposed this plan 
that the idea came to rest on dead 
center. Meanwhile, a major com- 
petitor came up with the same idea 
and stole a march on Jim’s com- 
pany. 

7. Avoid an unfavorable decision. 


Even those who are most success- 
ful in selling ideas sometimes fail 
to make a sale on the initial presen- 
tation. 

When it becomes obvious, how- 
ever, that a favorable decision will 
not be forthcoming, they are care- 
ful to avoid getting an unfavorable 
decision. 

Once an executive has gone on 
record as saying “no” to a proposal, 
the chances of getting subsequent 
approval are materially lessened. 

Thus, a strategic retreat from a 
position that gives indications of 
leading to an unfavorable decision 
leaves the door open for a return 
engagement on a different tack. 
Often the reactions noted during 
the initial presentation will provide 
an indication of the deficiencies or 
unfavorable aspects of the idea that 
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“Do | keep money tied up in trucks... 
or put it to work making more money?” 


Ryder immediately pays you cash for your trucks and equipment when 
you lease. You’ll have money for inventory, expansion or reserve. Just 
as important, you free valuable executive time for planning and manag- 
ing the business you know best: Your own! A Ryder Truck Lease offers 
you something else: 


RYDER’S EXCLUSIVE PACKAGE OF LEASING EXTRAS: 


1) Complete service through the largest number of wholly-owned service 
locations in the business. No matter where you send your trucks, serv- 
ice is always available. 2) Your fleet is specially designed by experts to 
meet your needs, give you top efficiency. 3) Nationwide safety pro- 
gram to reduce accidents, improve customer and public relations. 
4) Complete leasing package. Lets you include cars, materials handling 
equipment, even business. equipment. You pay one easy-to-budget 
weekly bill, and all automotive equipment receives full service. 


Decide now to see your nearby Ryderman, or 


write for our booklet, “Design for Profit” to: 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL 


LEASING 
DIVISION OF 


RYDER 
SYSTEM, INC. 


P.O. Box 33-816, Dept. B-8 
Miami, Florida 





Ryder System also operates truck lines 
in 26 Eastern and Southern states 
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/’¢ BzO TOFCEE 


Get complete platform to platform serv- 
ice that’s based on proved B&O depend- 
ability. TOFCEE offers speedy service to 
many communities on B&O lines- 
reaches into 22 states and the District 
of Columbia. New B&O... DoT... 
Service provides reports on trailer move- 
ment 24 hours a day. You win with 
TOFCEE, in every way! 


GEORGE E. DOVE 
Manager Railroad Trailer Service 
Baltimore 1, Md. 

Phone LExington 9-0400 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
Constantly doing things—better! 
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need to be remedied in a subsequent 
presentation. 

Another device for helping guard 
against a flat rejection is the use of 
the alternative approach, which pro- 
vides the man making the presenta- 
tion with extra strings to his bow, 
Without altering the concept of his 
idea he can present one or more 
alternative ways in which the basic 
objective of the idea can be achieved, 
In this way, acceptance of the idea 
becomes a choice between alterna- 


Money won’t buy 

the best efforts 

of your employes. 

You need other incentives. 
To find out what they 

are, turn back to page 40 
and read ‘‘Key Men 

Need More Than Pay’”’ 


tives rather than a choice between 
something and nothing. 

It should be apparent at this 
point that selling ideas to top man- 
agement is a skill that can be ac- 
quired by application and practice. 
Whether it is worth developing can 
best be answered by looking at the 
top management group in any suc- 
cessful enterprise. Invariably they 
have one skill in common—an abil- 
ity to sell their ideas to others. 

—ROBERT S. HALL, 

McKinsey and Company, Inc. 


REPRINTS of “You Can Make the 
Boss Listen” may be obtained for 
10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 
postpaid from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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Another way Underwood 


masters the art of sharing ideas 





When every impression must be letter-perfect . . . Page after page, 
carbon after carbon—the work done on your new Underwood Documentor® is electrically crisp and clear. Here’s a typewriter 
that not only looks smart, it performs brilliantly, too! The high-style Documentor electric is a modern typewriter, from the most 


complete line of business machines in the world. These office time-savers are the result of Underwood Visioneering—the ability, 


to foresee your particular problem, and help you solve it! u mn «ct e rw oo d 


Underwood Corporation * One Park Ave. * New York 16, N.Y. 





Electric, Standard, and Portable Typewriters; Adding and Accounting Machines; Data Processing Systems; Filing Systems; Supplies; Electronic Systems & Components 
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In its day, the stage coach was tops. With the freight wagon, it 
served communities with no other suitable transport. When the 
railroads reached enough of the old stage towns, the coach and 
freight wagon faded into dusty frontier history. 
Not only because the railroad could better handle the existing 
business the stage coaches had, but more importantly because the 


: enormous new business created by superior service was traffic 
st U S a al e S S which could never have been handled by muscle power. 
In transportation, as in other fields, business tends to go to 


h e those best qualified to handle it . . . to those able to provide, over- 


all, the best service. And new forms of transportation in turn 
create new business the older forms never had. 


St a _ C O a & h Not all the freight handled by motor truck has been taken from 
4 railroads, to cite an example, nor is all air freight business diverted 


from either railroads or trucks. Availability of truck service has 


O St ] created vast new markets for industry and agriculture — many 
e of them beyond the physical service facilities of other forms of 
transportation. 


Trucks are fast, flexible—able to pick up, deliver or line haul 
any time of the day or night wherever there are roadways. That is 
why trucks today haul more tons of freight, within and between 
communities, than all other forms of transport combined. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C, 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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NATION'S BUSINESS EDITORS REPORT ON: DOOM'S OUtLOOk 





BOOM'S TWO YEARS OLD--this month. Key question now: Where's business 
headed next? 

Answer: Still upward. 

You're hearing rumblings about America's next recession. 

Partly it's scare talk, partly politics. But there's enough truth 
in possibilities to justify close watch by thoughtful businessmen. 

Here's a Special report on how far we've come, what's coming next, 


based on most reliable economists in Washington, government and private. 


KEY MEASURE of economic swings--up and down--is gross national product. 


That's dollar value of all goods, services produced, everything added 





together. 

Study this yardstick. It'll give meaning, understanding, proportion 
to dives, climbs. Limitations? Yes. But it's one of the best economic 
thermometers you've got, one you'll hear most about. Important thing to 


keep in mind about this yardstick is change--up or down and how much. 


HERE'S CURRENT SITUATION: From early '58--when upswing began--until early 
‘59, business expanded 9.1 per cent. From early '59 until now, expansion 
was 6.1 per cent. Trends point to 5.8 per cent growth in next 12 months. 

Gross product's estimated now at about $499 billion. That's annual rate 
for production so far this year. 


Trend's up. It'll reach $510 billion for year. 
*x of a a 


HISTORICAL AVERAGES for boom cycles shed light on what could happen. 
Average boom--going back 100 years--lasts 27 months. Recovery range: Most 


likely to be 25 to 40 months. Past expansion lasted 35 months. Current 
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SPECIAL LETTER: BOOM'S OUTLOOK 





boom's 24 months old, good chance it'll go as long as past boom, maybe 
longer. Significantly, booms and dips of postwar have grown less violent 
than previous gyrations. Note the '57-'58 dip: Gross product fell 0.2 per 
cent. Contrast that with '29-'33, when output plunged 230 times as much. 
Meaning of this, economists explain, is that future dips are likely to be 
less severe. Line of economic activity still waves--but gently, as in calm 


water, not as in stormy seas. 


BEST ECONOMIC TURN SIGNALS for next change are subject of much consideration 
among economists, businessmen. 

These are indicators they're watching most closely, keys to future: 

l. Inventory buying--Surge in business stockpiling, big rush to 
accumulate inventory that would far outdistance sales rate could red flag 
future. This action would hint overstockpiling, could be followed by 
production slow-up. 

Overbuying isn't expected. What's anticipated is orderly, more restrained 
build-up. Trend will prolong boom. 

2. Consumer expenditures--Danger signal would be a buying spree that 
could rob sales from future. 

But that's not expected. Surveys indicate steady climb in sales, no 
dramatic burst of buying. Trend adds up to extension of boom. 

3. Business Spending for new plant, equipment--Explosion of expansion 
plans could foreshadow trouble. Boosting capacity far beyond reasonable 
expectations could cause idle plants, shortened workweeks with less pay for 
some employes--not doom, but gloom that could fog future economic horizons. 


Surveys point to mo such trends. Indicated is sound planning for future. 


ANY OR ALL of these forces zooming out of proportion in months ahead could 
point to future economic slippage. 

Could mean also that business might flutter downward sooner. 

But view's widespread here in Washington that next pause for economic 


r] 


When pause does come, there's possibility, even probability--economists 


breath is unlikely for another year. 


say now--that recession will be mild, brief. 
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How to find a Needle ...ina Revo-File! 


NS SS ee SS SS SS SS SS NS 
r Dept. NB-460, Revo-File Division, 
The Mosler Safe Co., 


320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


... Just touch the button marked ‘‘N,’’ and 
lift his card out. That’s correct, it takes an 
average of 114 seconds for Revo-File’s wheel 











——_ re ‘ P a Send me information on moster REVO-FILE 
to spin into position. Revo-File is entirely 
° . ° NAME. 
different from old-style tray or rotary files in neste 
capacity, mobility, ease of finding and filing. iemes 





Get all the facts. Use coupon today! 
REVO-FILE SYSTEMS DIVISION, THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


ADDRESS. 
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A. E. REED, Vice-President, Finance; 
Treasurer, Raytheon Company, says... 


“With more than 30,000 employees in Blue Cross, 


we see the value of this protection almost every day!” 


“The fact that we have a large number of people covered by Blue Cross gives 
us an excellent opportunity to see this protection at work in almost every type 
of hospital case. Our observations have convinced us that Blue Cross is def- 
initely giving our people the help they need. And, of course, the fact that Blue 
Cross handles all details of payment directly with the hospitals saves us a 
tremendous amount of paper work!” 


HETHER you have many employees or tra burden for your staff. These are just a 





few—whether you operate in one local- 
ity or across the country—Blue Cross can 
serve your protection aims realistically. If 
you wish, Blue Cross may be provided as a 
retirement benefit. 

You will find Blue Cross gives outstanding 
value. That’s because its objective is bene- 
fits based on care. And every cent paid Blue 
Cross, except for low administrative costs, 
goes to help pay members’ hospital bills. 

Also, there is a distinct advantage in the 
way Blue Cross Plans handle the details of 
payment directly with the hospitals. No ex- 


Biue Cross Association, Inc., 55 East 34th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


few of the reasons why some 300,000 com- 
panies, including such famous names as 
American President Lines, Ford Motor Co. 
and Sunkist Growers, have Blue Cross. For 
information, call your local Blue Cross Plan. 


® Blue Cross and symbol reg. by the American Hospital Association 


BLUE 
CROSS. 
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TAX COLLECTIONS 


continued from page 37 


where you have a standard deduc- 
tion. There isn’t much opportunity 
for error except in arithmetic, which 
we now check by electronic equip- 
ment, or in exemptions. 

On the large returns, the corpora- 
tions, the 1040s, the 1040-Ws, we 
are doing a larger percentage than 
the 2.7 or 2.8 million indicates. 


Is this more or less than last year? 


It is more. We expect to audit 
about 200,000 more than last year. 


Will you audit 200,000 more each 
year? 

If we get the personnel that we 
have requested for fiscal year 1961, 
we may be able to increase that by 
another 100,000 or 200,000. And as 
we train this added personnel, the 
number can be stepped up even 
more in the years to come. 


How do you decide which ones 
to audit? 

It varies from year to year. When 
returns are filed, classifiers, highly 
trained, experienced individuals, ex- 
amine them. A trained eye can tell 
almost immediately whether there 
is an error potential. Those that 
have an error potential—and size 
has some relationship—are set aside 
and handed later to agents with the 
ones with the largest potential error 
on top. 

The standards vary from year to 
year depending upon the experience 
in past years. Our whole aim is to 
avoid what we call ‘no-change 
cases,” because the more no-change 
cases, the more expensive it is to us, 
the more of a burden we have 
thrown on taxpayers in auditing 
their records. 


What are no-change cases? 


That is where, after examination, 
we accept the returns as filed. It 
is a common belief that the agents 
are expected to find a deficiency. 
This is not true. It is not the agent’s 
fault if he finds no change. It 
simply means that we have to give 
a little more training to our clas- 
sifiers or we have to adopt new 
standards for determining whether 
or not the returns should be ex- 
amined, 


Where are you going to put the 
emphasis on examination this year? 


We try to have a uniform em- 
phasis. Now with the new informa- 
tion we want on expense allowances, 
undoubtedly returns will be selected 
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A. E. REED, Vice-President, Treasurer, 


Raytheon Company, says... 


“The specialized protection Blue Shield | 


| 
| gives us assures greater satisfaction!” 
| 


“The Blue Shield people have earned the reputation of 
being experts in helping people with the cost of doctor 
care. Our experience has shown that this protection 
strikes an ideal balance of practical benefits and 
reasonable cost. Through Blue Shield, we have the 
kind of surgical-medical expense protection we need.” 


VERY BLUE SHIELD PLAN 
BK is sponsored by doctors 
through state or local medical 
societies. This relationship is 
vitally important in providing 
protection that is broad, realis- 
tic and up-to-date. 

Blue Shield coverage includes 
hundredsof different operations, 
plus many nonsurgical services. 
Yet the cost of Blue Shield pro- 
tection is kept reasonable. All 
money paid in to Blue Shield, 
except for required reserves and 


expenses, goes to help the mem- 


bers pay their doctor bills. 

For help in setting up a new 
doctor expense benefit 
program, contact your 
local Blue Shield Plan. 


® Service marks registered by 
Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 


BLUE 
SHIELD. 





Biue Shield Medical Care Plans, 425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois 











Ring the bell 






gle 


With DODGE REPORTS, 


with “know-how” plus “know-where™ 


you concentrate sales power 
on HOT PROSPECTS! 


If you sell to the new construction mar- 
ket, you have a unique advantage over 
other businesses. Your salesmen or 
agents need not rely on “blind” calls. 
DODGE REPORTS can lead them 
straight to prospects currently in the 
market for your products or services. 
With today’s high cost of selling, more 
productive calls can really brighten your 
profit picture. Just see to it that your 
sales force is equipped with DODGE 
REPORTS! 


8G waite ror Free Book BH 


i F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
! 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y., Dept. NB 40 


Send me the book ‘‘Dodge Reports — How 
to Use Them Effectively,”” and let me see 
some typical Dodge Reports. I am inter- 
ested in the general markets checked below. 


C) House Construction () General Building 


(1) Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 
ee er ae ee ae re eer ee 
Se ee 
Company__ Se 
a ees 


eee 


DODGE REPORTS are individual 
project reports. Each one tells what’s 
being built and where, whom to see, 
and covers a specific stage of planning 
or bidding. This timely information is 
mailed daily — direct to you, your sales- 





TAX COLLECTIONS 


continued 


for audit which might not otherwise 
have been examined. That may or 
may not produce additional tax. We 
probably will devote some more 
time to that type of case than here- 
tofore. But our new expense-account 
approach doesn’t mean unfair, un- 


| reasonable field audits. 





men or agents. You specify the areas | 
| terest? 


and the types of construction. For each 
job, DODGE REPORTS provide, in 
advance, all the facts your salesmen 
need —to head straight for available 
business. 





SERRERRES 


Dodge Reports 


For Timed Selling 
to the Construction Industry 


You have an educational program to 
inform the public that dividend and 
interest payments are reportable in- 
come. How much do you hope to 
bring in through this? 

We hope we can rather substan- 
tially close what we call the $5 bil- 
lion gap between what is received 
and what is reported. It will not 
be done in a year. 


It appears that Congress may pass 
a law making corporations withhold 
taxes on dividends. 


The House has passed withhold- 
ing provisions in past years. They 
were eliminated by the Senate. Re- 
cently the Senate has decided to 
study withholding provisions with 
respect to dividends, not interest; 
and undoubtedly this will be con- 
sidered this session, although I 
doubt if it will become law this year. 


Would you favor such a law? 


Only as a last resort. We hope it 
won’t be necessary. It would impose 
certain hardships on people who live 
on dividends and from whom there 
should really be no withholding. 

To correct that, it would be 
necessary for us to make refunds 
which would mean large adminis- 
trative burdens upon the Service. 
But it may be necessary; we can’t 
tell. 


How about withholding taxes on in- 


That presents a much more dif- 
ficult problem because interest paid 
ranges from that on various types of 
government bonds to millions of 
small savings accounts where the 
interest involved is small. Nobody 
has yet come up with what seems 
to us to be a workable plan for 
interest withholding. 


What percentage of dividend income 
should be withheld? 

It would probably be at the same 
rate that taxes on salaries are with- 
held: 18 per cent. 

Between 1933 and 1952 the Justice 
Department prosecuted some 2,900 


tax fraud cases, but between 1952 
and 1959 tax fraud prosecutions 
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That's the record that the Ozalid OZAMATIC*® has racked up with the MILWAUKEE ROAD. Here's what 
they have done: Using teletype equipment tor distribution of essential information, the MILWAUKEE ROAD 
employs a complete Ozalid system to cut costs and time while improving efficiency. Their teletype 
machines are equipped with translucent paper, and use black record typewriter ribbons. Duplicates 
of multiple-copy communications are reproduced in seconds on the OZAMATIC and distributed to 
proper channels. Work that once took hours now takes minutes. And with the Ozalid system, copies cost 
less than 6/10 of a cent each. The entire operation began two and one-half years ago, and was the start of 
an extensive communication network, involving the use of OZAMATIC units in the major communications 
offices. The original Ozalid equipment has been in constant use night and day for 218,465 hours with- 
out a single major servicing. But this is just one of the many applications where Ozalid equipment 
and systems improve efficiency while cutting costs. Why not call your local Ozalid representative for a 
demonstration or write: Ozalid, Johnsan City, New York. Ozalid, ~~ eR 

A Division of General Aniline and Film Corp., Johnson City, N.Y. seems tbe p aN i i 
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current annual rate 


EARN MORE 


on Insured Savings 


i : F INSURED 
in Southern California URED SAVINGS 


1 


Earn more on your money with a savings account 
at World Savings. The great shift of population 
and business activity to Southern California has 


brought about increased earning power for save- INSURED SAVINGS 
by-mail investors. Send for free booklet or air mail 

funds to World Savings and receive booklet with 1 Vy, 
savings passbook by return air mail. ga 


7 0 
e Your dividends are compounded quarterly 
¢ Our resources are now over $49,000,000.00 INSURED SAVINGS 
e Each account insured to $10,000 by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
e Member of Federal Home Loan Bank System 
e Air Mail postage paid both ways 
e Accounts opened by the 10th of any month 
earn from the Ist 


Mail funds to: 


WORLD| > SAVINGS 


AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 






ra, | 


i=Tole) dm as 
Long Beaci: Bivd. at Imperial * Lynwood 13,California tells you why 
/n the heart of Los Angeles County 














WHERE IN 
THE WORLD IS 
SWAN ISLAND? 





Rte: 







Now only 

e 00 (some clues for those seeking 
industrial sites in the West) 
: IF YOU'RE LOOKING for busi- 
all ness relocation property here in the 

st y P: “nho NN 1e¢c > g 
purpose thriving I acific Northwest, ortland, 
= . " Oregon has it! It’s Swan Island 
oma: electric Industrial Park — 650 metropolitan 


acres dedicated to light manufac- 


i Cc TO Fe turing and distribution warehousing. 
Over 200 acres are ready now for 


itemizing Cash Register your consideration; most sites are 
Save $126.00 on the full protection cash regis- improved with streets, utilities, 
ter that's also a precision-built adding machine! sewers, rail service. Choice Willam- 
issues customer receipts, provides permanent ette River frontage available. Long- 


tape record. Adds without disturbing cash 
register figures. See Yellow Pages or mail 
coupon today ! 


term leases, or outright purchase in 
some tracts. Write in confidence to: 






Find Your 
Nearest Decler 
'. Yellow Pages 
| Victor Adding Machine Co., Dept. NB-4 
| Chicago 18, Ilinois ¥ 
| Please send complete information about the Victor 
| Duomatic Cash Register 


Industrial Development Department, 
Room 240 


THE PORT OF PORTLAND 








| Name COMMISSION 
| Address P. O. Box 4099, Portland 8, Oregon 
| City Zone State oe 




















TAX COLLECTIONS 


| continued 


went up to 4,344. What is respon. 
sible for this rather sharp increase? 


I think there are a number of rea- 
| sons. First, we have a better en- 
| forcement program. Second, a large 
| number of fraud cases grew out of 
| the second world war and the Ko- 
|rean war. Many were not detected 
| until long afterwards. We have 
| found over the years that the big 
| fraud often occurs on the part of 

people who make a lot of money 
very rapidly. Third, we have had 
more prosecutions under gambling 
and similar statutes which are pri- 
marily not revenue producing stat- 
utes but policing measures. 


To what extent is the government 
using the tax-evasion tool against 
labor racketeers? 


Wherever we find a labor racket- 
eer evading his income tax, we 
prosecute him just like we prosecute 
anybody else. We do not select 
| those people any more than we se- 


| lect anybody who is a tax evader. 





| What methods do you see in the dis- 

| tant future to simplify or ease tax re- 

| porting for the taxpayer? 

| Frankly, I don’t see much along 
that line until we can get a simpler 
| tax law. The law now is 1,000 pages 
long. In the returns that people 
must fill out we have to compress 
all the provisions of that law, what 
is taxable income, what is deduct- 
ible, and all the other things re- 
lating to tax liability. With the 
hundreds of sections giving special 
treatment to one type of income as 
opposed to another, we just have to 
provide complicated provisions with 
regard to returns. But we are study- 
ing the matter constantly. We have 
outside advisory committees who 
try to give us a fresh viewpoint as 
to what we may do. 


When do you think we are going to 
get a tax cut? 


Bear in mind that I merely ad- 
minister a law that Congress writes. 
Except for matters pertaining to ad- 
ministration, we make no recom- 

| mendations through the Treasury 
or direct to Congress for statutory 
changes. So, I am just not in a posi- 
'tion to make any statement with 
| regard to a tax cut. 


| Do you personally believe that present 

| tax policy or tax rates, at least in 
some cases, deter economic or busi- 
ness growth? 


I am sure that many people hon- 
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estly believe it does, and there is 
merit in their position. Frankly I 
am too busy trying to collect the 
taxes to be able to devote a lot of 
time to the economic thinking that 
would have to be involved in an- 
swering that question. 


Do you think the income tax will al- 
ways be the chief source of revenue 
for the federal government? 


I do not know of any other place 
the huge amounts needed for the 
operations of this government can 
come from. 


Do you have any later information on 
the $78.6 billion revenue estimate 
that the President gave for the cur- 
rent fiscal year? 


No, except to say that our col- 
lections are going along as antici- 


pated. 


What do you consider the biggest 
loophole in the federal tax laws at 
present? 


It all depends on what you mean 
by loophole. If you mean a result 
which Congress did not intend, 
there are not many. Situations al- 
ways arise which the people who 
drafted a statute did not contem- 
plate. We generally find those 
pretty soon after a law is enacted. 
Our technical people begin studying 
them, as we see specific situations 
arise. Those are corrected by sug- 
gestions that we make, and gen- 
erally they are embodied in what 
we call a Technical Changes Act. 
We have them almost every year. 
We have one this year which in- 
cludes 16 or 17 changes intended to 
correct results which were not in- 
tended, or to make administration 
more simple. 

Now, the word “loophole” to 
most people means benefits that 
they think somebody else isn’t 
entitled to. I have no comment 
with respect to preferential treat- 
ment provisions intentionally en- 
acted by Congress. That is not 
part of my job. 

Our job here, which is not an easy 
one, is to try to enforce the law and 
collect taxes due as efficiently and 
as fairly as we know how. To every 
one of our 50,000 people, we try to 
convey the same idea. If each one 
of us made just one mistake a 
year, that is 50,000 mistakes and 
every one of them brings the Reve- 
nue Service in for criticism. So we 
are trying to reduce to a minimum 
mistakes that human beings make. 
We have what I think is a pretty 
eficient operation here and _per- 
sonnel as well trained as any in 
government. END 
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Today’s correspondence ready for 
mailing today... tomorrow’s strategy 
fully outlined. The day’s brainstorms 
permanently recorded on instantly 
reusable magnetic tape ready for 
action or review at your conven- 
ience. Now, thanks to the all new 
and 50% simpler, magazine-loading 
NORELCO dictating/transcribing 
machine, you can simplify your busi- 
ness planning and office routine... 
now, each day at five o’clock, you 
can expect to leave your office com- 
pletely confident that all’s well. 


JAM-PROOF, FOOL-PROOF, 
INSTANTANEOUS 
MAGAZINE-LOADING 


oreleo” 


only $179.50 (plus tax) 
with your choice of either dictating 
or transcribing accessories 





Let us show you how the NORELCO 
dictating/transcribing machine can 
simplify your business planning and 
Office routine...why—offering every 
feature you need and only the fea- 
tures you need — it is completely un- 
rivaled among office dictating/tran- 
scribing machines, regardless of price. 


It’s as simple as that! 


v 
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-anada, the NORELCO is 
Dictatin ‘ 
Ltd., 116 Van 


v¥ NORELCO 


North American Philips Co., Inc. 
Dictating Equipment Division 
230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 


known as the Philips’ 
> and is distributed by Philips Industries 
-rhoof Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
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With planning and operations, 
business needs “‘review.”’ It 
has three phases (see above) 
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LEARN MORE FROM 
YOUR EXPERIENCE 


This three-phase technique 
offers new aid to planners 


ONLY by learning from what you have done can you make progress. 

That axiom sums up the philosophy behind “management audit,” 
a new concept that is gaining adherents in leading business or- 
ganizations. 

Its author is Alex W. Rathe, associate professor of management 
engineering at New York University. Mr. Rathe also serves as a 
principal lecturer at the American Management Association’s 
schools for executives. 

Mr. Rathe views management as a closed-cycle process with 
three phases—planning, operations and review. Business has been 
paying close attention to the first two, but the third phase has 
been widely neglected and misunderstood. 

The term “review” is a relatively new addition to the business 
lexicon. Mr. Rathe believes it is far more meaningful than the tra- 
ditional term “‘control.”’ The latter can mean many different things, 
and its ambiguity may be one reason why managers have been 
slow to appreciate the full value of the function it was intended to 
designate. Although review embraces all of the measurements for- 
merly made in the name of control, it has a much broader connota- 
tion. As Mr. Rathe uses it, review is a continuing audit of all areas 
of management. 

“Review is management’s rear-view mirror,” he explains. ““Where- 
as planning looks ahead and determines what ought to be done, 
review looks back and finds out what actually was done. But it 
does not stop with a post-mortem. It seeks to analyze why things 
happened as they did, and to extract from actual experience les- 
sons that can be fed back at once into the planning phase.” 

Business has always recognized the need for some auditing of 
operations. But in the past—and even today in many companies 
—the main emphasis has been placed on measurements of financial 
performance, made by the techniques of accounting. More than 
anything else, control has meant keeping track of the money, and 
the controller has been simply the chief accounting officer. Without 
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minimizing the importance of fiscal controls, there are many aspects 
of business operation besides the coming and going of dollars that 
need to be watched. 

One leading corporation, the General Electric Co., has evolved 
a list of seven key result areas in which it now seeks to audit man- 
agement performance. They are: 
> Profitability. 
> Market position. 
> Productivity. 
>» Product leadership. 
> Personnel development. 
> Employe attitudes. 
> Public responsibility. 

This particular list may or may not be suitable to your organ- 
ization. It would be unwise to adopt anyone else’s ready-made list. 
The first step toward establishing an effective review function is 
for management to do some hard thinking about the areas in which 
it is currently operating largely by intuition, instinct or hunch, 
and in which it is constantly making new plans with no real knowl- 
edge of how the old plans worked out. 

“Basically,” says Mr. Rathe, ‘everything that is worth planning 
is worth reviewing. The scope of review should be as broad as pos- 
sible. There is such a high degree of interdependence among the 
various facets of the modern enterprise that you have to look at the 
whole picture to get a clear idea of how your plans are faring. 

“Suppose, for example, that a new line is not selling well. 

“The problem may be in marketing, which is the first place most 
executives would look. But the trouble could stem from something 
else—design, manufacture, quality, pricing. Unless review comes 
close to being all-inclusive, it is likely to miss the sore spot you 
most need to know about.’’ Mr. Rathe envisions management as 
a full-circle process in which the phase called review is linked on 
one side to operations and on the other to planning. 

Within the review phase there are three distinct jobs to be per- 
formed. They are: 

1. Measurement of performance. 

2. Appraisal of findings. 

3. Feedback. 


Measurement of performance 

The first job is the intake line that links review to operations. 
It is essentially a matter of gathering data which reflect the re- 
sults of operations. 

Accounting is the oldest tool of performance measurement, and 
it continues to be the most widely used. It is indispensable in pro- 
viding detailed information about such vital matters as overhead 
and unit costs, sales, inventories, capital investment and profits. 
But even with the latest refinements of cost accounting, this tool 
is less useful to management than it could be. It still tends to 
focus primarily on its original (continued on page 80) 
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Stocks, bonds and 
your own personal 
pension plan... 


Even if you’re going to get a pension to 
retire on, you owe it to yourself and your 
family to consider this: Dividends from 
stock or interest from bonds may provide 
anincome to brighten your retirement years. 
An income that may help pay some of 
today’s family bills, as well as tomorrow’s. 


To help you learn about investing, we’ll be 


| glad tosend you a copy of “DIVIDENDS OVER 


THE YEARS.” It’s free and it’s packed with 
important information. You’ll find sound 
advice on how to go about making good in- 
vestments, using only money you won’t 
need for living expenses or emergencies. 
Remember, security prices go down as well 
as up. Invest only after you have the facts 

-never on tips or rumors. And be sure to 
get the advice of a Member Firm of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


In “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS” you'll 


find: 


® Records of more than 400 stocks that 
have paid a cash dividend every year for 
25 years or more. 


Which stocks are most favored by finan- 
cial institutions. 


® How to acquire stock in famous com- 
panies by investing with as little as $40 
every three months up to $1,000 a month. 


You’ll find much valuable information in 
“DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.”’ Send the 
coupon for your free copy. There’s nothing 
like building toward your own private pen- 
sion plan. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the ‘‘Yellow Pages.” 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. F-30, 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N. Y. 
Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 


| stock investment.” 


Name 











Broker, if any 





| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Address | 
| 

| 
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What’s the “mix” 


to prevent the war 


that must not happen? 


N TODAY’S AMERICANA the word “mix” has a definition far 
| more significant than any yet given by Webster. Simply 
put, it’s America’s recipe for peace—a careful blend of men 
and machines—of both manned and unmanned weapon sys- 
tems, each designed to do a job the other can’t, each indis- 
pensable for its own unique effectiveness. 

Any potential enemy fully respects a missile’s robot abil- 
ity to deliver a payload to a target thousands of miles away; 
but he also knows that robots alone cannot deliver total 
retaliation. Some victories are achieved only by man’s 
unique ability to capitalize on opportunity ...make deci- 
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sions... and care about the result. Only the “mix” of both 
man and machine has retaliatory power, plus versatility, 
plus the will to win. 

America’s “mix” of both manned and unmanned weapon 
systems must be kept real enough to give a potential enemy 
constant pause. That’s why today the Strategic Air Com- 
mand has the Atlas 1cBM and the B-52 bomber. That is why 
tomorrow, in the day of the Minuteman 1camM, America 
will have a high performance airplane —sac’s B-70 Valkyrie 
multi-purpose bomber...a 2,000 mph manned weapon 
system with global striking power. 
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This is the “mixed force” concept ...the modern defense 
strategy arrived at by exhaustive analysis on the part of 
dedicated men in our government. The Mach 3 airplane is 
being developed to meet the military realities they foresee. 
Together with the missile, it provides the potent “mix” to 
prevent the war that must not happen. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 
SERVING THE NATION’S INTEREST FIRST 
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The railroads paved the way for industrial progress in the West and 
that is as true today as it was in the 1800’s. 


Distribution opens the channels for sales. And efficient, economical 
transportation is a big factor in distribution. | 


That’s where Union Pacific enters the picture. When you have a | 
plant located on or near U.P. trackage you are in a position to bene- | 
fit from a freight transportation service that is unsurpassed. 


That has been our contribution to industrial progress; to build and 
constantly improve our service to shippers. 


So we suggest that if you have need for a plant in a western location, 


you give serious consideration to a tract in the “Union Pacific West.” 
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For further information contact your 
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YOUR EXPERIENCE 


continued 


custodial function—keeping an his. 
torical and legally incontestable ree. 
ord of the receipt and use of funds. 

“Because of the tax laws and the 
regulations of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, every cor- 
poration must keep books in this 
way,” Mr. Rathe observes. “But, 
there is no law that says you can- 
not also make more imaginative use 
of accounting methods to gather 
data that is operationally meaning- 
ful. For example, consider entries 
to depreciation accounts. In most 
cases, they are as high as Internal 
Revenue Service rules permit, say 
15 per cent per year. But the equip- 
ment involved may actually have 
lost much more than that fraction 
of its value in the past year because 
of technological improvements, ob- 
solescence, and the like. Accounting 
becomes a tool of true review, rather 
than mere control, when it brings 
that kind of information to manage- 
ment’s attention.” 

The three other classic tools of 
performance measurement are: 1, 
work measurement, which is con- 
cerned with the time aspects of out- 
put; 2, production control, which 
measures the rate, volume and other 
quantitative features of output; and 
3, inspection, which keeps tabs on 
the quality of output. 

“These four techniques constitute 
the bulk of managerial performance 
measuring in many firms,” says Mr. 
Rathe. “They are all useful enough 
in their limited realms, but they 
leave management in the dark about 
many aspects of operations. Addi- 
tional tools are clearly needed.” 

These tools can be developed. if 
management will learn to settle for 
approximate measurements instead 
of insisting on scientifically precise 
yardsticks. 

“This is a case in which, as the 
old proverb says, ‘the best is the 
enemy of the good.’ A false perfec- 
tionism has seduced management 
away from using many types of per- 
formance measurement which could 
be helpful, even though they may 
seem less exact than the neat figures 
on an accounting statement.” 

He cites two examples from re 
cent industrial history to demon- 
strate how creative managers can 
invent their own yardsticks for mak- 
ing needed performance measure- 
ments in almost any conceivable 
field. 

An oil company was experiment- 
ing with a new additive that was 
designed to keep the pistons in 4 
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Airlines! See Cairo, the Red Sea and Ethiopia, 
Land of the Queen of Sheba. Africa offers 
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ness potential. Fly overnight from Frankfurt 
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better papers 
are made with 
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efficiency and 
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gasoline engine cleaner. There was 
no existing basis for measuring the 
efficiency of such an additive. So 
the engineers took a picture of a 
brand-new, spanking-clean piston. 
Then they took another picture of 
the dirtiest piston they could find. 
They had an artist draw nine inter- 
mediate steps of. dirtiness. The se- 
ries of pictures proved to be a prac- 
tical device for rating additive 
performance on a simple one-to-10 
numerical scale. 

The Bell Telephone companies 
set out a few years ago to find a way 
to measure an even more elusive 
thing—the quality of service. First 
they ascertained from customer sur- 
veys the relative importance of such 
aspects of service as speed, accuracy 
and courtesy. 

Then they studied operator per- 
formance to construct standards 
which represented a reasonable bal- 
ance between customer expectations 
and operator capabilities. The end 
result was a 100-point scale on 
which monitors are able to grade 
the quality of service on any call. 
Bell executives recognize that the 
scale is arbitrary and at best an 
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HOW WOULD YOU INVEST 


*6,000? 


Let’s say you have the problem of find- 
ing the best way to invest $6,000 (nice 
problem)! How would you do it? Per- 
haps you would like the safety of bonds, 
or perhaps you feel that you have enough 
knowledge of the market to try common 
stocks. Then again, your choice might be 
a small (very small) piece of real estate. 
Think it over... it isn’t easy to decide, 
especially if you really could use the ex- 
tra income from your investment. 


If you ever do have such a problem, we’d 
like to show you how hundreds of busi- 
nessmen from coast to coast have in- 
vested $6,000 cash and have experienced 
an average return of over $100 A WEEK 
on their investment. No gimmicks ... 
just a sound business investment in a 
neighborhood coin-operated ECON-O- 
WASH laundry. An unattended franchis- 
ed ECON-O-WASH laundry takes up so 
little of your time that there’s no thought 
of leaving your present job, so that 
$100.00 a week is extra income. With no 
obligation, send for our free booklet. It 
gives the fascinating ECON-O-WASH 
story in greater detail, and may show 
you the way to the most solid investment 
you will ever make. Write for: 


BOOKLET NB-4, SMALL EQUIPMENT CO. 
DIV. OF AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO. 





approximation, but they find it far 
better than what they had before, 
which was nothing at all. 


Appraisal of findings 


Gathering performance data is a 
job that management can delegate. 
But the second step of review, ap- 
praisal of findings, is a responsi- 
bility for line managers themselves. 

There is no point in gathering a 
lot of statistics for their own sake. 
Performance measurements become 
useful only when they are studied 
and analyzed by managers who can 
diagnose their meaning. 

The first problem that arises in 
appraising any performance meas- 
urement is to decide what you are 
going to stack it up against. Take, 
for example, a sales record. Should 
it be weighed against your own or- 
ganization’s sales in a comparable 
period—say last month or last year? 
Or against a competitor’s sales? Or 
as a portion of the entire market? 
All of these comparisons may be 
helpful, but in the long run there is 
one criterion which is always basic: 
“How did you do in terms of your 
own plans?” 

When review discloses a marked 
deviation between plans and per- 
formance, the next question is, why? 

Finding the answer is not always 
easy, even when you have an abun- 
dance of measurements and a highly 
competent manager to analyze them. 


| For one thing, you can never safely 


attribute a deviation to one partic- 


‘ular cause until you have thought 
| through (and, 


insofar as possible, 
measured) all other causes _ that 
could have contributed to the re- 
sult. A model change-over may be 
the whole explanation of a drop in 
quarterly production totals at an as- 
sembly plant. But you can’t be sure 
until you’ve checked other possi- 
bilities, too. Is there labor trouble? 
Is equipment getting obsolete? 

Some problems may be so com- 
| plex that line managers need special 
‘help in cracking them. Mr. Rathe 
believes that every sizable firm 
| should have an operations research 
| unit to which management can turn 
| for intensive detective work when- 
ever the appraisal of performance 
measurements leads to unanswered 
| questions. “I know of no better in- 
vestment a company can make than 
to give top management its private 
'research and development section 
| for solving knotty problems in re- 
| view,” he says. 


Feedback 


The ultimate objective of ap- 
| praisal is to distill from operating 
(continued on page 87) 
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continued 


experience clear, concrete lessons. 
The third step in review is to feed 
back these lessons directly into the 
planning phase. 


“Feedback is the output line | 


which links review with planning 
and closes the management cycle,” 


says Mr. Rathe. “It is an all-im- | 
portant step, and without it the rest | 


of the review function is pretty 

much wasted motion. 
“Unfortunately, it is precisely 

here that current business practice 


is weakest. Often you find a com- | 
pany going to great pains to meas- | 


ure performance, appraise the find- 
ings, and extract lessons. 


“Then the results of all this work | 
go into a report—and the report | 


goes into the files.” 


Ideally, feedback should operate | 


in management the same way it 
does in the human body. 

He illustrates this by temporarily 
removing from his mouth one of the 
fat cigars which he chain-smokes. 
Placing the cigar on an ash tray, he 
explains: 

“If my brain decides it is time for 


me to pick up the cigar and drag on | 


it, that’s planning. My hand reaches 
out for the cigar. That’s operations. 
If my finger touches the hot end, 
that’s a deviation from plans. The 
pain races through my nerves to my 
brain—that’s feedback. Instantly I 
adjust my plans and operations to 
take account of this unexpected de- 
velopment. I grab the cigar some- 
where else.” 

Another analogy he likes to use is 
the common household thermostat. 
The thermostat takes note of the 
plan, which is to keep the tempera- 
ture in the room at, say, 70 degrees. 
{t then continuously reviews per- 
formance, and if the temperature 
deviates from the plan, it immedi- 
ately feeds back to the furnace a 
signal to start up or shut down. 


“It is precisely this sort of respon- | 


siveness to actual conditions that 


business needs to get along in to- | 


day’s complex and ever changing 
economy,” he says. 

“Management must increasingly 
become a process of continuous ad- 


justment of plans to the realities of | 
operations as determined by re- | 


view.”—LOUIS CASSELS 


REPRINTS of “Learn More From | 


Your Experience” may be obtained 
for 10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 
postpaid, from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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THE INCREDIBLE STORY 
OF THE ZIPPO GUARANTEE 


Why it benefits your company to give the lighter 
that works for a lifetime 


HE ZIPPO MAN makes his lighters 
je carefully that he is able to offer 
you this guarantee: No matter how 
old it is or what its condition, if a 
Zippo ever fails to work, he'll fix it 
free. That’s the story. 

It’s important to think about this 
story when buying a quantity of 
lighters for company advertising pur- 
poses, employee incentive and safety 


[ Zippo Manufacturing Company, Dept. NB534, Bradford, Pa. 


programs, or for use as good-will gifts. 

The impression your “lighter creates 
is all-important. How long will the 
lighter work? Is it worthy a bearing 
your company’s name? 

If youare interested in buying light- 
ers that will create a good impression 
for your company not for a week or 
so, but for a lifetime, simply fill out 
the coupon. 








1 

Gentlemen: Please furnish us with information on how Zippo lighters can help our company. 

| Name Firm | 
| Address = os 2S Ss | 
i Zippo Mfg. Co., B relic Pa. In Canada: Zippo Mfg. Co., Canada Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. | 
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| NE LILY’ CHINA-COTE” SERVICE CUP * 


is a daring innovation in paper service | 
| that combines the look and feel of china 
with the economy of paper. This remarkable 
new cup has an inner lining of superior 
plastic that saves the flavor of coffee, tea 
and all other hot drinks... holds heat as no 
previous paper cup ever could. Handsome, 
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New markets, new workers, new burdens 


BusINEss will feel the impact of important 
changes in our population in the years ahead. 

The nation’s labor force will grow more during 
the 1960’s than in any previous 10-year period 
of our history. Total population growth in the 
same period also appears certain to set new records. 

This growth will provide the potential for un- 
precedented expansion in production and a great 
increase in consumption. 

Our population totals 180 million now. It will 
grow to about 215 million before the present dec- 
ade ends. This increase will be 20 per cent greater 
than the growth of the 1950’s and almost double 
the increase of the 1940’s. 

Fastest-growing age groups will be youngsters 
and oldsters. While total population is increasing 
about 20 per cent, the number of persons under 
18 will increase about 25 per cent, reaching some 
80 million in 1970, if recent birth trends continue. 
Persons aged 65 will number about 20 million in 
1970, also a 25 per cent increase. 

Slowest-growing age group will be that of per- 
sons aged 18 through 64, which will increase only 
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some 15 per cent, to about 115 million. This 
population growth will result from continuance 
of the postwar baby boom, plus a steady de- 
crease in the death rate. During eight of the 
past 10 years the number of births reached all- 
time highs. Many children born during the baby 
boom of the 1940’s will start raising families in the 
next 10 years, and births will probably reach 5.5 
million a year by the late 1960's. 

More women are now having children and hav- 
ing them earlier in life. Schools will have to ac- 
commodate this crop of youngsters. Children aged 
five to 17 years number 45 million this year, but 
will reach 51 million in 1965, and about 55 million 
in 1970. This means about 35,000 new classrooms 
must be built each year just to keep up with in- 
creased enrollment. Impact on colleges will be 
even heavier. Youths aged 18 to 21 number 9.6 
million this year, but will increase to 14.6 million 
by 1970. College enrollment for 1970 has been 
estimated at six to eight million. 

Variation in birth rates among the states, plus 
migration, will result in wide inequality of growth 
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in various areas. The Pacific Coast is expected to 
be the fastest-growing area during the next decade, 
followed closely by the Rocky Mountain and south- 
ern Great Lakes area. Fast-growing states, not in 
these areas, are Florida, Texas, Delaware and 
Maryland. 

Urban population is increasing, particularly in 
the suburbs of large cities. Since 1950, farm-area 
population has decreased about 
15 per cent, and population of 
nonfarm areas has grown about 
22 per cent. 





comprising white-collar workers. This group, which 
now forms 43 per cent of the work force, will in- 
crease even more in the 1960’s. 

The number of manual workers grew rapidly 
during the 1940’s, increasing by 37 per cent. In 
the 1950’s however, the growth of this group 
slowed to a five per cent increase. 

During recent years, a decreasing proportion of 








The number of household units, 
now 52 million, is expected to 
reach 63 million in 1970. These 
additional families will need 11 
million housing units. Demoli- 
tions, obsolescence and _ other 
replacement requirements are ex- 
pected to bring the number of 








new housing units built during 1940 1950 1960-'70 
the next ten years to 15 million COLLEGE ENROLLMENT Ray ‘ ! 
or more. 


Our labor force now numbers 73 million. By 
1965 it should grow to 80 million, and by 1970 
should reach 87 million. 

Younger workers will form a steadily increasing 
proportion of the labor force. Nineteen per cent of 
those in today’s labor force are under age 25, and 
39 per cent under age 35. By 1970 about 22 per 
cent will be under 25, and about 42 per cent 
under 35. Male workers aged 45 to 64 will number 
about 19 million by 1970. Male workers 35 to 44 
will decrease by 250,000, as will those 65 and more. 
A larger percentage of women will be at work. 
They will include almost 12 million under 35; and 
12 million aged 45 to 64 in 1970. 

The level of education of the labor force is 
steadily rising. Currently, about two thirds of the 
youths entering the labor force have finished high 
school, and about one in six has finished college. 
Ten years ago only half had finished high school, 
and only one in ten had finished college. This 
trend will continue. 

Growth rates vary widely among the major oc- 
cupational fields. Fastest-growing group is that 
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service workers have held jobs in private house- 
holds. 

Farm workers have decreased in proportion to 
the total work force and also in absolute numbers. 
In the 1940’s the number decreased 19 per cent, 
and 15 per cent in the 1950’s. Farm workers made 
up 18 per cent of all workers in 1940, 12 per cent in 
1950, and are now less than nine per cent of the 
work force.—FRED D. LINDSEY 
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TAXES OUTRUN REAL NEED 


Facts show better public service and tax reform are both possible 


productivity 





Greater productivity of government 
employes will permit expansion of 
services with no tax increase 


OUR FREE ECONOMY is doing too 
good a job. According to critics, 
we have been permitting people to 
spend their own money for what 
they want rather than taxing it 
away from them so that government 
can spend it for what is supposedly 
good for them. 

The suggested cure of some poli- 
ticians is to raise taxes to levels that 
would discourage consumer pur- 
chases and enable government to 
provide what might be called the 
social capital and social services 
necessary to a growing economy. 

The social service areas or ac- 
tivities where shortages are feared 
generally include education, sewer 
and water facilities, highways, slum 
clearance, natural resources, public 
housing and that catch-all, general 
welfare. 

Agreeing that an increasing pop- 
ulation is going to require additions 
to most of these services, it still does 
not follow that general responsibil- 
ity for these expenditures must 
shift to Washington or that total 
tax rates must be increased. 

Instead, these three goals might 
be sought as more prudent alterna- 
tives: 


> Increased efficiency of govern- 
mental service. 


> Extension of user charges. 

> Greater tax yields from increased 
incomes. 

Efficiency 


In the private economy, we ex- 
pect output per man hour to rise, 
on the average, three to four per 
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cent each year. Those who insist 
that government can spend our 
money better than we can ought, 
then, to expect some productivity 
increase in the public sector. Gains 
are already being made in some 
places. 

The number of pieces of mail 
handled per Post Office employe 
has risen about two per cent a year 
for the past six years. Productivity 
of highway construction has been 
growing by 2.75 per cent a year 
over the past 30 years. The effici- 
ency of highway layout is also in- 
creasing. If this rate of improve- 
ment is maintained, a given amount 
of highway expenditure may handle 
twice as much traffic 25 years from 
now as it does today. A doubling 
of highway traffic might require no 
increase in highway outlay. Proc- 
esses and techniques for handling 
sewage show striking advances. 
Progress is being made in water 
purification, use and re-use. 

In education, under pressure of 
increased enrollments, we are put- 
ting to use some of the lessons 
learned in the 1920’s when school 
costs doubled in relation to goods 
and services produced. These les- 
sons were forgotten when incomes 
began to rise faster than school en- 
rollments. 

Now we are able to build on what 
was learned. 

Experiments are being conducted 
with new building designs and new 
teaching methods. The use of tele- 
vision is being tried. The use of 
teachers’ helpers is another method 
under experiment. Development of 





Growing population and rising income 
mean greater receipts without raising 
the rate of taxes 





When users pay for government serv- 


ices, they buy only what they need 


remedial reading offers tremendous 
possibilities. We take it for granted 
that people must learn how to do 
scientific, technical or artistic work, 
but we ignore the fact that they 
need to learn how to study. Proper 
study methods and habits can in- 
crease the productivity of teachers 
and of students tremendously. This 
fact is being put to use in an in- 
creasing number of schools. More 
should be spent on schools than we 
are now spending but the dollar ex- 
penditures need not rise in direct 
proportion to the volume and the 
quality of education desired. 

All this means that the money 
required for a given amount of pub- 
lic service in the future cannot be 
determined by multiplying today’s 
expenditure by the anticipated 
growth. Productivity in some seg- 
ments of the public sector can grow 
rapidly; in other segments the 
growth may be negligible, for good 
reasons. But an average growth of 
two per cent should be possible. 
If we conclude that services pro- 
vided by the government should 
increase by five per cent a year— 
which may be a high figure—a two 
per cent productivity factor applied 
to this five per cent brings the real 
cost of the new government services 
down to the expenditure needed to 
achieve growth of three per cent 
a year. 

Or, if governmental services grow 
by four per cent a year, and produc- 
tivity by only one per cent, the real 
cost will still rise by only three per 
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Take your vacation in 


qyeasure Chest 
| Land | 


—the Utah, Idaho, Colorado, 
Wyoming area so rich in both 
scenic and natural resources 


served by Utah Power & Light Co. 
and subsidiaries =" 
Telluride Power Company and 










cent. This is less than the expected 
growth in the economy as a whole. 
This means the productivity factor 
alone might cut the costs for the | 
growth in governmental services | 
below the growth in the total vol- | 
ume of private goods and services | 
produced. This factor alone might | 
mean no increase is necessary and | 
| 












































might permit a reduction in over- 
all tax rates. 


User charges 


The second offset to some of the 
suggested need for increased taxes 





_ The Western Colorado Power Co. 
is that we are paying for more gov- ; 
| ernment services by user charges. | 
Some services, such as schools, | 

1. are not always adaptable to user Treasure Chest Land is the Center of Scenic America — and offers all the 
d charges. Bright children who can makings for a memorable vacation for you, for your family. In a single 
lo use a good education to their own trip you can enjoy colorful canyons, majestic mountains and desert vistas 
k and the community’s advantage : E . 

, should have opportunities for such — from Yellowstone National Park on the north to Zion, Bryce and Mesa 
dl an education even though their Verde National Parks on the south. In addition there is the historic 
n- parents are poor. Police, fire, and Mormon Temple . . . mountain trout fishing, big and small game hunting, 
rs general administration are other splendid skiing in season. 
rs oem Papago — well be 

: adapted to a price system. i 
“ But increasing amounts of serv- YOUR BUSINESS EYE 
in ices are being adapted to the price WILL ALSO SEE... 

a system. Aside from postal reve- 

ct nues, service charges accounted for | | | | wealth beyond measure which lies beneath the scenic surface — 

7" little of governmental revenues in | : ? : . fe ¥ 

e the 1920's. When it became difficult | especially raw materials for chemical and mineral using industries. Indeed 
to raise taxes in the 1930’s, local you will discover why Treasure Chest Land is emerging as the site of 

4 governments particularly turned to America’s next big industrial development. 

“ol service charges, notably for sewer 

5 and water facilities. As the gasoline 

ed tax was raised, the tendency grew | Our brochure “A Treasure Chest in the Growing West” is 

: to link it to the cost of building and | specific, concise, reliable. It discusses the almost inex- 

im servicing highways. haustible storehouse of raw minerals and chemicals; fuel, 

OW The Highway Act of 1956 finally | water and power resources; transportation facilities, market 

he d officiall isadd Satiened growth. It tells about the human factors — climate, 

od and olicially earmarke eral gas living conditions, unlimited 

of taxes for interstate highway build- elbow room. It lists nation- 
le ing purposes. Those using these ally known companies already 


here. Inquiries held in strict 
confidence. The brochure in- 
cludes a colorful map showing 
the host of scenic attractions 
in Treasure Chest Land. 


new roads were to pay for the 
ild privilege. 

In 1942 state excise taxes came 
to about $1.4 billion; by 1952 they 





‘od totaled about $2.8 billion and by 

eal 1959, $4.3 billion. State and local 
fees and miscell char th- : . 

= er than nats, inched ia. xe. on 

to hi a 8 Manager Business Development Dept., 
licle and gas imposts (but exclud- D ; “a 

ent F ept. 91, Utah Power & Light Co., 
ing sales taxes) probably came to | Salt Lake City 10. Utah 

| about $10.5 billion in 1958. More 5 oer 

ow and more social capital and social 

we services are being provided on a fee = ~~ ~~ "= "= "== —™ oe ee ee 
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You get steel and style 
in low-cost Armco 
Buildings 


Here’s what makes them your best building buy: 


e Attractive ¢ Low cost e Last a lifetime ¢ Made of zinc-coated 
or aluminum-coated steel ¢ Nothing to burn e Unlimited widths 
and lengths e Practically no maintenance @ Quickly assembled 
—no waste of time or materials e Interiors easily insulated or 
finished with standard materials ¢ Smooth outside walls and trim 
lines take any kind of architectural treatment 
e They’re weathertight — easy to heat or cool 
New steels are 
born at 
Armco 


Send Coupon for complete information 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
50 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 
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Company pa St es 
Address. Se ee a 
City. =) = 











ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 
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Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND Divisions: Armco Division * Sheffield Division 
The National Supply Company « The Armco International Corporation 


Union Wire Rope Corporation 
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basis. The market place is being 
used increasingly as a guide to the 
desirability of performing functions, 
and for clues as to the charges 
which should be made for those 
functions. 

Putting public services fitted for 
the market place into the market 
place has two big advantages: 

First, it reduces the tax burden 
as such. Nearly one fourth of state 
and local revenues comes from con- 
sumer charges. If these charges 
were paid through the collection 
of general taxes, the tax rate would 
have to be raised nearly 30 per 
cent. 

Second, services paid for in the 
market place can be expanded as 
the market place decides. If water 
use is outrunning the capacity of 
the water system, it becomes pos- 
sible to finance an expansion with- 
out raising taxes, on the clearly de- 
fined premise that the users want 
the water and will pay for it. 

This “and will pay for it” is im- 
portant. When services are provided 
by general tax revenues, consumers 
want as much as taxes will provide. 
When users pay for what they get, 
they tend to ration what they buy 
in light of their preferences and 
needs. Consumer use then tends to 
represent an economic use. Serv- 
ices paid for by fees are more likely 
to be expanded as the need arises 
than would be the case if taxes had 
to be raised. Here’s why: 

First, the federal government has 
become an expensive operation. 
Federal budget receipts in 1929 
were less than four per cent of the 
nation’s total output of goods and 
services. They were more than 15 
per cent in 1959. States and locali- 
ties could tap 96 per cent of the 
income resulting from the total pro- 
duction of goods and services in ’29. 
They could tap only 85 per cent 
in 759. 

The other side of this story, of 
course, is the fact that incomes have 
risen. Per capita incomes rose 58 
per cent, in 1959 prices, from 1929 
to 1959. In current prices, the rise 
was nearly 200 per cent. States 
and localities in 1959 had a 40 per 
cent bigger per capita base to tax, 
after federal taxes, than they had 
in 1929. However, per capita serv- 
ices increased more than 60 per cent 
so states and localities are hard 
pressed, despite the increased effi- 
ciency of many of their services. 

Second, all governments have to 
convince the taxpayers that a par- 
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CONG 











Modern concrete for Kentucky’s Interstate 65 south of Elizabethtown 


is the pavement that is not flexible 





... gives maximum strength with minimum thickness! 





Concrete’s beam effect distributes 
wheel weight over large area of 
subgrade, reduces spot pressures. 
Strength of material—not mass— 
carries the load, permitting mini- 
mum-thickness pavement. 





Flexible pavement, by its very flex- 
ing effect, transmits load forces in 
almost direct line to subgrade. Ex- 
cessive concentration of load force 
can be overcome only by building 
up pavement thickness. 


Interstate System highways like 
Kentucky’s Route 65 pictured 
here call for a pavement that is 
solid and unyielding. 


Kentucky’s highway department 
chose concrete for this important 
stretch of Interstate System high- 
way. Necessity for multiple strata 
construction of 2 to 3 times greater 
total depth was avoided. 

Strength with minimum bulk is 
possible, of course, because concrete 
isn’t flexible. It supports and spreads 
the load like a beam. Pressures on 
the subgrade stay permanently with- 
in safe limits. 

And concrete’s design efficiency 
assures low maintenance costs in 


years ahead. In fact, maintenance 
costs will be as much as 60% lower 
than for asphalt. Only concrete en- 
ables engineers to design highways 
to last 50 years and more. 

You can see why engineers and 
taxpayers agree that concrete is the 
preferred pavement for heavy-duty 
highways—especially on the new 
Interstate System. 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 








This woman is “Ready-to-Buy” 





Y 


Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 





Profits are Made at 4} 





The City sleeps, but this business 
goes on as usual, with the help of 
Baltimore Business Forms. Day and 
night customers phone their orders 
to central headquarters. Robot ma- 
chines, in branch delivery offices, 
print orders simultaneously on 
troublefree Therm-O-Seal Handy- 
Fast Forms, recommended by the 
Baltimore Business Forms Systems 


Baltimore Business Forms 


| 2.a.m. 


765 


Advisor. When morning comes.. . 
nighttime orders are completely 
written ...ready for delivery without 
delay. The profits have been made 
. . while the city sleeps. 
Write or phone the Baltimore Business 
Forms Company for the interesting 
report ...‘‘A Robot Writes.’”’ Perhaps 
some of these money-making methods 
may be adapted to your own business. 


= 


ok ok ‘ 
Divisidn of the Baltimore Salesbook Company 
3132 FREDERICK AVENUE, BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 
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TAXES 


continued 


ticular service, such as education, 
or police or fire protection, is worth 
the money. It is much easier to 
vote taxes in Washington, D.C, 
than to vote additional taxes at 
home. Local pressure groups can 
be more effective in fighting taxes 
(and waste) at home than many 
miles away. This is part of the 
democratic process. The process js 
working, as illustrated by the rise 
in school expenditures, and the de- 
cline in the total tax load, relative 
to the gross national product, since 
1953. 

Third, even though the country 
as a whole may progress, many 
communities will lag in providing 
facilities and services which are 
generally deemed necessary. This 
tends to happen in poor states but 
it also happens in richer states, 
But this country has not shown 
that it is willing to say that if some 
of the states do not provide their 
citizens with adequate services be- 
cause they do not tax themselves as 
much as other states, the federal 
government will intervene and tax 
all states in order to subsidize them. 
We rely on the enlightened citizens 
in the laggard states to put their 
own houses in order. 

Fourth, it is difficult to get any 
function or jurisdiction to reduce 
tax rates even to permit others to 
get more. 

Even when the federal govern- 
ment develops a healthy surplus, 
as it should next year, there will be 
difficulty in getting taxes cut—un- 
less there is a recession. The Ad- 
ministration will want to keep taxes 
up to pay off some of the debt. Con- 
gress is likely to want to keep taxes 
up to increase spending. The fact 
that states and localities need more 
revenues may not enter into much 
of the discussion. Those who want 
more for education try to get money 
from Washington rather than re- 
ducing the taxing power in Wash- 
ington and returning it to the states. 
Those who want to cut the debt will 
argue that states and _ localities 
would not spend the money for nec- 
essary things, such as education, 


anyway, therefore federal taxes 
Lis oa T Ps ae writes on 
L. Ss glass 





(and everything else!) 
It’s the miracle marking pencil—big, bright, bold! 
Refills in look-alive colors, too! Pencil 27¢, Refill |5¢. 
AT VARIETY & STATIONERY STORES EVERYWHERE 
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Take it wherever the work is! 


New Recordak Portable Microfilmer is easy to carry 
from desk to desk...office to office...city to city! 


ONLY 24 LBS. That’s all this won- 


derfully capable microfilmer weighs. 

























Actually, less than most office typewriters! 
The new Recordak Portable is simple 

for anyone to operate. Just plug it in... 

feed documents into it—and they’re 

photographed and returned in sequence! 

Many surprising features—two rolls of film, 

for example, can be exposed simultaneously. 
Now even the smallest concerns—even the 


one-man office—can enjoy the short cuts and 





the protection which microfilming alone 


Travels in style 


provides. And larger companies, too, can ; : 
. E f in optional 

use this new microfilmer as an adjunct to carrying case 

their high-speed Recordak microfilmers . .. 

or use several Recordak Portables in 

decentralized operations. 


Just feed documents into new Recordak 
Portable and they’re photographed—up to 
90 a minute—and returned in sequence 






RECORDAK CORPORATION C-4 

415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Send free booklet giving details on 
new Recordak Portable Microfilmer. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


FSRECORDEK* 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 














Name Position 
originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 32nd year Company 
Street 
IN CANADA, contact Recordak of Canada, Ltd., Toronto City State 
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WHAT / THINGS 


HAPPENED RECENTLY AT 
FRICK COMPANY* 
IN WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 


1. First of all, on a foundation of our 107 years’ 
experience, our new management has established a 
growth policy that stresses new product develop- 
ment, quality control, and expansion of field services. 


2. New branch offices are being opened and the 
sales-engineering staffs of existing branches as well 
as of the home office are being increased. 


3. A compressor of new design is being developed. 
This, like our current dependable line, will handle 
a variety of refrigerants such as Freon, ammonia, 
propane, butane and carbon dioxide. 


4, A new circulating system using refrigerated sea 
water has been introduced to commercial fishing 
fleets, at a saving to boat owners. 


5. Completely insulated Shell-Ice makers have been 
“packaged’’ for convenient field installation. 


6. Service to the growing poultry industry has been 
highlighted by our new counter-flow-continuous 
poultry chiller, which uses refrigerated water in- 
stead of ice. 


7. As part of the growth policy, we are increasing 
the number of Frick distributors. Some of our dis- 
tributors have been with us 50 years. 


All of which indicates one thing: Frick is “on the 
move!” If you’re passing through Waynesboro this 
summer, stop in and see for yourself; you'll be able 
to enjoy our remodeled and air conditioned offices. 


FRICK COMPANY 


Waynesboro, Penna. 


*Pioneers in dependability since 1853: air conditioning, refrigerating, 
ice making and quick freezing equipment, power farming 


machinery and portable sawmills. 


and you: 








TAXES 


continued 


should not be cut. Neither side will] 
trust the democratic process as it 
works in states and localities. It wil] 
be more difficult to cut federal taxes 
than it was to raise them. 


Increased incomes 


Receipts of the administrative 
budget totaled $68 billion in fiscal 
1959 and are expected to approxi- 
mate $84 billion in fiscal 61, an in- 
crease of $16 billion. The gross na- 
tional product supporting these tax 
receipts is expected to rise from $442 
billion to approximately $510 bil- 
lion. With little change in tax rates, 
each $4.50 rise in the gross national 
product is expected to bring an in- 
crease of about $1 in federal re- 
ceipts. If the nation’s total output 
increases by $20 billion a year on 
the average, as it should from now 
on, this could mean an increase of 
about $4.5 billion in budget rev- 
enues each year, with no change in 
tax rates. 

Federal outlays should not rise 
by this much in future vears. Even 
if defense, social and all other 
federal government costs rise at 
twice the rate of increase averaged 
over the past decade, the increase 
would be about $4 billion more a 
year. If, for example, defense out- 
lays shoot up from $46 billion to 
$70 billion and social costs from 
$9 to $15 billion by 1970, cost still 
would be below income. 

Even this is less than $4.5 billion, 
so current tax rates on the average 
will yield larger and larger sur- 
pluses. The federal tax rates need 
not be raised in the future, and can 
be cut. 

The story is somewhat similar for 
state and local governments. 

State and local revenues from 
taxes came to about $28 billion in 
1955 and may equal or exceed $33 
billion in 1960. An increase of $20 
billion a year in the gross national 
output, with no increase in tax rates, 
may bring an increase of nearly $1 
billion in state and local tax rev- 
enues. A normal increase in pros- 
perity may, therefore, raise tax rev- 
enues by $5 billion a year. This ap- 
pears to be as much rise as needed 
to meet necessary expenditures by 
federal, state, and local govern- 
ments. 

It appears, therefore, that those 
who have been insisting that tax 
rates must be raised have ignored 
vital forces which are working to 
offset the need for higher tax rates. 
The pressure for expanded and bet- 
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ter services is irresistible. But the 
capacity to provide these services at 
lower unit costs, the ability and 
willingness to make the user pay 
for more of these services, and ris- 
ing incomes, are making it possible 
to get the problem under control. 

Even in the area least subject to 
the market approach—education— 
we have been making remarkable 
strides toward meeting needs. We 
are spending 214 times as large a 
proportion of our income for schools 
today as we spent 60 years ago when 
our income was much lower. Local 
governments spent about 1.1 per 
cent of the gross national product 
on schools in 1900. They spent 
about two per cent in 1950. They 
are spending about 40 per cent 
more now than then. We are spend- 
ing more and more of a larger and 
larger income on schools, and on 
other nonfederal activities. We can 
continue to do this without raising 
the tax rates and endangering the 
economy. 

Techniques have been developed 
now which make it possible for 
each state or locality to raise the 
money to meet its local needs. The 
federal government need not pre- 
empt the tax structure, as has been 
demonstrated by city after city and 
state after state. If those who agree 
that more should be spent for 
schools, sewer, water, and other 
high-priority purposes will concen- 
trate on convincing the voters in 
the states and localities that they 
should live up to their responsibili- 
ties, local revenues can be obtained, 
and demands on the federal ex- 
chequer loosened. If (barring a hot 
war) tax rates as a whole rise in the 
next decade, it will not be because 
over-all governmental outlays need 
to be raised more than incomes, but 
because the electorate was not 
awakened to what was being done 
to them.—ROBINSON NEWCOMB 
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All Metal, Triple Shot, Silver Tipped 
TO FIT EVERY RETRACTABLE PEN MADE 


including ‘‘Scripto’’ ‘‘Eversharp"’ 
“Paper Mate’ ‘‘Waterman”’ 
200 others (except Parker 
Jotter). One make per $1 Order. 
Choice of Red, Blue, 
Black, Green, Brown, 
Lavender or Gold Ink 
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Sturdy R-Kive Files of durable corrugated 
board keep records neat, clean, ready 

for reference. Each file has fifteen inch 
capacity for letter size filing or twelve inch 


capacity for legal filing. Dim 
12° W.x 10° Hx 15°L. Shipped prepaid KOF. 
Send check or money order to: 


BANKERS BOX CO. pe NB-4 


2607 North 25th Ave., 
Franklin Park, ill 
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Nationa | ease 


the PREFERRED 
way to lease trucks 
because it’s national in 
experience and service — 
local in costs and controls 
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Nationalliease supplies everything but the driver at flexible, local-level 
costs. On-the-spot management provides highest efficiency; full-service, 
one-invoice truckleasing—the LEASE-FOR-PROFIT way. 


Lease a new Chevrolet, or other 
fine truck, operate it as your own 
with no investment, no upkeep. 


LEASE...for Profit 
Nationalliease service 


doesn’t add to your cost 

.it saves. Saves the 
# capital and management 
“time you now spend on 
trucks so you can put 
yourself—and your 
money—back into your 
own business. 





Forget trucks! Whether you lease a single 
truck or a fleet your local MNationalease firm 
will take them over and will relieve you 
of all concern with capital tie-up, procure- 
ment of properly engineered equipment, 
garaging, paperwork, insurance, licensing, 
upkeep—and hundreds of invoices. Your 
driver operates the truck as if you owned 
it—and you have a single budgetable 
invoice. That’s Mationallease full-service 

truckleasing! 









For facts about full-service, 
“‘Lease-for-Profit”’ truckleasing— 
and the name of your 


local Nationallease firm, write: 


IOUIGSANATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, and Puerto Rico 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE: E-4, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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KELVINATOR 
im ced n (OTe fe! 








Business approves of the way this 
Kelvinator Hot ’n Cold A5PR-HC offers 
both piping hot and refreshing cold 
water for a wide variety of delicious 
instant beverages . . . a refrigerated com- 
partment for several quarts, or 24 6-oz. 
bottles... and 48 cube ice service. 
More thai a seasonal convenience, this 
Kelvinator cooler works for you the year 
’round...ends going out, or sending 
out... cuts overall coffee-break time 50% 
and more...improves production, 
boosts morale. 

See for yourself. Send coupon for free 
Kelvinator booklet, “Modern Business 
Needs the Modern Coffee-Break” today. 


Kelvinator 


HOT ’N COLD 
and Standard Water Coolers 


Sold coast to coast—rented in many cities. 
Distributed in Canada by Kelvinator of Canada Ltd. 


KELVINATOR WATER COOLERS 
Dept. 78, Coiumbus 13, Ohio 


Rush my free copy of “‘Modern Business Needs the 
Modern Coffee-Break.” 


name 





company 





address 








city and state 
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Executive 
Trends 


What it takes to succeed 


You’ve often heard that it isn’t what you know that counts in 
business, but whom you know. 

A survey conducted by the University of Michigan among its 
graduate students and company executives suggests that there may 
be more fiction than truth to this saying. 

Willingness to work hard—‘plain, old elbow grease’”—ranked 
first in a list of 25 characteristics for reaching upper management. 

Other traits regarded as essential both by students and business- 
men were: personal integrity, communication: skills, power of 
logic, self-confidence, adaptability, and understanding of human 
relations. Rated as less important, but often necessary, were: in- 
telligence, technical knowledge, social grace, aggressiveness, opti- 
mism and previous experience. 


> The Michigan researchers conducted their survey among 46 company 
executives and 106 graduate students in engineering and business adminis- 
tration. Business administration students tended to rate personal appearance 
as being somewhat more important than did the engineers, a fact which 
summons up images of Madison Avenue's well groomed, gray flanneled pro- 
totypes. 

One respondent said, “To gain and keep a position in management, a per- 
son must be willing to work 60 to 70 hours a week as well as live and 
breathe his job.” 


Defends use of status symbols by business 


Companies which give their executives expensive cars, keys to the 
private executive washroom and other status symbols are following 
sound business strategy. 

That’s the opinion of George S. Odiorne, director of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Bureau of Industrial Relations. 

He says companies can use status in four ways as an incentive 
for increasing the productivity of their managers. The first is to 
raise executive pay. A second is to provide more elegant offices, a 
move which he regards as creating a desire for luxury. A third is 
granting club memberships of ascending importance for men at 
various levels. A fourth is the financing, by the company, of hous- 
ing for those in the executive cadre. 


> “The justification for such a scheme,” Mr. Odiorne declares, ‘‘must be 
soundly rooted in performance and unselfish service to the enterprise on the 
part of executives to qualify for higher status. This implies some stand- 
ards of performance which are required of a manager if he is to rise, and 
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adequate opportunity for the excellent to move quickly through the ranks 
at the expense of the mere time-server.” He points out that the upward- 
moving executive sacrifices many things, including his leisure time, outside 
intellectual interests, and a complete family life—all sacrifices which under- 
score the worthwhileness of granting status privileges. 


New way to find a job 


Twenty enterprising graduate students at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology have devised a unique method for locating 
postgraduation jobs in small business concerns. 

The students have formed an informal organization known as 
“1960 Business Search.” 

Working as a group, they have started a mail campaign directed 
to local banks, chambers of commerce and other organizations as 
a way of obtaining lists of small businesses. Once they get the lists, 
their objective is to contact the concerns by mail and in person, 
thus pinpointing companies where their previous experience and 
training in industrial management at M.I.T. will yield “mutual 
benefits.” 

An interesting aspect to the search is the fact that the 20 
young men are not going after positions with larger companies, 
many of which have on-campus recruiting programs. 


>» The reason for seeking jobs in small companies, according to William 
Mott, chairman of “1960 Business Search,” is that the graduates want to 
connect with firms which, because of their smaller size, will offer the young 
executive a greater opportunity to “see the whole picture” and to get to 
know the entire management team personally. The Business Search group 
will graduate in June. If you’re interested, you can obtain a list of the 20 
young job-seekers (average age, 25) by writing to William Mott at M.LT., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Another industrial revolution heralded 


Both technological progress and social change indicate that man is 
entering another major industrial revolution, according to Dr. 
Melvin Kranzberg, professor at Case Institute of Technology. 

On the technological side, Professor Kranzberg cites the changes 
in six basic areas which are associated with an industrial revolu- 
tion. 

These include changes in basic materials, fuels and motor power, 
machines and tools, techniques of production involving the organ- 
ization of labor, transportation and communication and—within 
the last century—the impact of science on technology. 

Fulfilling these requirements, Professor Kranzberg says, man now 
finds that the rare earths and lighter metals as well as new alloys 
and man-made plastics provide a new resource material. 


> As for power, nuclear and solar energy promise a revolutionary transfor- 
mation in our power sources. 

In production the rise of automation and the automatic factory are almost 
as much of a major breakthrough as the original development of the factory 
itself. 

Professor Kranzberg says this new industrial revolution is producing two 
noteworthy things—the emergence of the great fused cities or megalopoli, 
and a wider distribution of the labor force so that the number of workers 
engaged in actual production is dwindling relative to those engaged in serv- 
ice and clerical positions, while those engaged in manufacturing must be- 
come upgraded in skills to meet the demands of more complex machinery. 


Another change he sees is the rapid spread of the ownership of our 
businesses. 
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TRY THIS 
ELECTRONIC 
MEMO PAD! 





The fastest and easiest way to take 
notes is to talk them onto a transis- 
torized Dictet tape recorder. There’s 
no scribbling to question, no short- 
hand or abbreviations to decipher. 


Dictet records every word per- 
fectly. Just pick up the mike and 
talk. The Dictet microphone doubles 
as a playback speaker. 

Dictet works anywhere. ..records 
for full hour on one tape magazine 

. mercury batteries last 20-plus 

hours. It weighs only 21% lbs. Costs 
$308.50. How can any businessman 
afford to travel without one? 
Rent a Dictet from any Dictaphone 
office and judge for yourself. You 
can charge it on your American 
Express credit card. You can apply 
the rental charges to the purchase 
price, if you wish. 
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IDICTET'! 


l sy DICTAPHONE | 


Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. NB 40 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please tell me how I can rent a Dictet 
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MAKE 
AGGRESSIVENESS 
AN ASSET 


Employes can have 


AGGRESSIVENESS ranks high among the qualities 
sought in managers. Every company is looking for 
self-starting young men who can show initiative and 
follow-through. 

But the overly aggressive person arouses resistance. 
Others will go out of their way to block his progress. 

For this reason, top executives declare, they spend 
much of their time doing two things: 

1. Trying to stimulate subordinates who don’t 
show enough aggressiveness. 

2. Trying to straighten out those who let aggres- 
siveness get the best of them. 

Methods of attaining the first objective—salary in- 
creases, fringe benefits, status symbols—are generally 
understood and applied. But how to put brakes on 
aggressiveness, once it gets out of hand, is more com- 
plex and harder to manage. 

It is not impossible, however, once we recognize 
the motives that lead to aggressiveness and the per- 
sonality changes that show it is becoming a handicap. 

A number of studies show that, although other 
motives may exist, those that drive a man to accom- 
plishment are primarily three: 
> A desire for power. 
> A desire for a good reputation. 
> A desire for wealth. 


‘Aggressiveness good trait 
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ps on what to do 


Let’s look at these motives and at the danger 
points in each. In every case we will find a stage 
where caution is indicated. If this stage is recognized, 
the ill effects of having too much of a good thing can 
be prevented. 


The desire for mastery 

Deep inside nearly every successful man is an in- 
tense desire to be best. He might want to be the 
number one production man in the organization. 
His every action is calculated to carry him toward 
that. Naturally, this requires that he acquire some 
skills in outwitting his competitors or, more often, 
outworking them. There are six stages of this desire 
to be top dog. 

The first stage is the highly-sought-after desire to 
excel in his chosen field. He has such a sense of 
craftsmanship and pride in his work that he simply 
won’t turn out an inferior job nor will he be bested 
in quantity of output. This is the basic building block 
by which most managers and employes achieve 
mastery of their field. One of the great problems of 
modern management is to develop more tools and 
skills for instilling this desire in more people. 

Usually this desire to excel propels a man quickly 
into the next stage. Here he becomes the joy of his 


Too much is bad 
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boss, because he demonstrates that he has a self-de- 
velopment habit that leads him to acquire new skills 
as well as to do effectively the things he already 
knows. He studies his own past efforts, corrects his 
own mistakes, and learns how to repeat his successes 
in new situations. 

In the third stage he raises his eyes to see how the 
other fellow is doing. Rather than working to meet 
some personal standard, he tends to increase his ef- 
forts and performance to exceed the best efforts of 
his best competitors. He gets real enjoyment out of 
rivalry with other good men. He especially enjoys 
winning against tough opposition. 

The next stage involves his emotions and his ego 
in his work to a degree which wasn’t previously ap- 
parent. When he faces a tough competitive situation 
he learns to stretch himself to win, and develops the 
capacity of working at paces that he himself didn’t 
know he could maintain. 

In these first four stages we see an ideal manager 
for a modern company. Every incentive we provide 
leads him to develop winning skills, and use them 
best when the chips are down. 

The danger point comes in the fifth and sixth stages 
where he begins to blow his top when he’s frustrated 
in his drive for mastery. 

In these last two stages basically sound drives have 
turned into belligerence and hostility. In its mildest 
form this crops up as maliciousness and nagging. At 
worst it appears as temper tantrums. 

A hothead can add a touch of drive and energy to 
the management team, but sometimes at a cost which 
the company can’t afford. A midwestern banker 
learned this. He hired an aggressive man to head his 
new-business development. Blessed with a keen sense 
of competition, he shortly began to go after, and get, 
the taken-for-granted customers of other banks. His 
attitude was one of open competition for customers. 
For a while his own bank president was delighted. 
Then one day, a customer decided to withdraw his 
account. The new man made a hard sales pitch. The 
customer—also hotheaded—gave him some sales 
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resistance. Soon they were out in the parking lot be- 
hind the bank swinging at each other. Police inter- 
vened before damage was done to anything except 
the bank’s prestige. 

This is an extreme case, but uncontrolled temper 
can constitute a problem for the manager who tries to 
build a hard-hitting team of aggressive people. 

The too-aggressive person often develops a general 
attitude that other people are inferior or no good. 
This puts a limit on where he can be assigned, be- 
cause subordinates and associates quickly sense such 
an attitude. 

Such a man will surround himself with compliant 
people, since only passive personalities can stand 
being around him long. His reactions to opposition 
are usually painful, not only to the objects of his 
wrath, but to those who observe it. Such men are 
quick to fire people: a loyal subordinate who thinks 
for himself, or an advertising agency which doesn’t 
agree with his whims. 

In the final stage, such a man becomes clearly re- 
vealed, his inhibitions stripped away, and his in- 
fantilism exposed. 


Three cures for excessive desire for mastery 


How do you help an angry man control his wrath 
and channel it into useful lines? 

1. Most men learn it by feeling the hard knocks 
which others give them when they behave that way. 
Letting him get the cold shoulder from colleagues, 
or being left out of the social niceties of the work 
group, is one way. Anger as a system of obtaining 
mastery is a self-feeding device. If it works once it 
will be tried again. If it produces only hard knocks 
or slapped wrists, it will be used with more reluctance. 

2. A knuckle-rapping by the boss can be equally 
effective if done early. 

3. For the fellow who has an advanced case which 
is causing over-all output and quality to suffer, there’s 
no cure, unless the man himself recognizes his con- 
dition and tries to control it. Normally his superior 
can point out that his work and personal progress 
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are being adversely affected by his tantrums, and can 
seek agreement that the condition exists and needs 
improvement. This is often slow work and occasional 
lapses are to be expected, coupled with some guilt 
afterwards. Failing this, the superior might seek pro- 
fessional advice to advantage. 

In one case, a competent young manager of sales 
for a large company was suffering from a bad case of 
egotism. His records in selling were excellent. Not 
stopping there, this aggressive fellow undertook to 
tell manufacturing, engineering, and just about every- 
one else about their shortcomings. 

Not wanting to lose his excellent abilities, but 
pressed for action by his subordinates, the general 
manager rotated him into a position as plant man- 
ager. After two months of trying to apply some of his 
methods there he asked to be sent back to sales, a 
chastened and wiser man. 

The factory wasn’t hurt too badly because the pro- 
fessionals at the next lower level had kept things 
going in spite of him. They had also contributed 
greatly to his growing-up processes by pointing out 
the effects of his impulsive and ill-formed decisions. 
Not everyone can have such valuable and quick train- 
ing, but the principle is sound. An unjustified feeling 
of mastery can be brought into line by putting the 
man in a spot where he can taste failure. 


Desire for a good reputation 


Every man on the rise learns quickly the value of 
a good reputation, and quietly works to establish one 
for himself, since it’s obviously one way of getting 
where he wants to go. 

The realization that reputation is valuable comes 
when a man is noticed and possibly praised for doing 
good work. More important than the praise, however, 
to the aggressive man is the fact that now he becomes 
a candidate for jobs further up the ladder. 

“The first time I really began to feel that I might 
make the grade in this company was when I heard 
that two managers were squabbling over who was 
going to get me for a vacancy in his division.” 

That’s a statement by a company president look- 
ing back upon his career. The realization that a 
reputation is an extension of the good work you’ve 
done is a key phase in reputation-building. Soon the 
aggressive and competent man finds that he is in a 
position to select the spot he’ll move to. 

As one general manager put it: 

“At one time, about five years out of college, four 
different executives asked that I be assigned to their 
departments. I sized up the situation and applied for 
the job with a small division which was growing fast 
and needed somebody who could do a job. It was 
the smartest thing I ever did. I rode with that division 
until I was the only logical candidate to be general 
manager.” 

Having arrived in a position where he’s now a 
proven man, the manager develops his own oppor- 
tunities and creates his own reputation-building op- 
portunities. Here’s how one such manager did it: 

“When I first took over the X division I sized 
things up carefully, and asked myself, ‘What’s the 
tallest weed that I can chop down here?’ The answer 
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was in manufacturing costs, and this was where my 
experience lay. I mapped out a cost-reduction pro- 
gram that trimmed away the fat left and right. Nat- 
urally, the profit of the division improved considerably 
and I was tabbed as a profit-maker. This paved the 
way for assignment to the Y division, the biggest one 
in the company.” 

All this is desirable and should be cultivated in a 
manager. It is when we get to the next stage that the 
first symptoms of danger begin to appear. 

At this stage our man has built up supreme con- 
fidence in his ability to lick most of the problems he 
may face. The confidence sometimes extends to other 
things about which he has little real competence, 
but which he is willing to assume are just as easy of 
solution. 

When he makes speeches he talks confidently about 
foreign relations, politics, or women’s hats. In its 
most harmless form this sometimes reflects itself in a 
newly acquired expertness in the manners and fash- 
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ions of successful people. Because he’s successful, he 
uses money effectively to establish an air of distinc- 
tion and superiority. He’s likely at this point to be- 
come an authority on fine arts, good food, fine fittings, 
good cigars and other accoutrements of success. 

All of this may even be helpful, since it gives him 
color which can cause others to have confidence in 
him. 

It’s when he goes beyond this into the sixth stage 
that he is likely to have trouble—along with the com- 
pany which employs him. At this stage he’s out of 
touch with reality, and only hears the things that 
agree with his preconceptions. He loses his skill in 
listening to others, especially those below him in 
rank, assuming that he needn’t hear the whole story 
to see the basic nugget of truth. He becomes immune 
to criticism and irritable when he hears it. 

As this attitude hardens, he becomes less tolerant 
of opposition, considering it impudent. Here’s how 
one such man’s subordinate described him: 

“Nobody dares to tell him the truth if it’s against 
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his opinion, and everybody tries to guess what he 
wants to hear before opening his mouth. He can 
destroy months of work with a single snort.” 

When such a person takes a fall, as he almost 
always does, he’ll resort to tricks to feed his ego. He 
deceives himself first, becomes more skilled in alibis, 
and avoids hard tests of his skills in order to avoid 
further failures, however small. If facts get in the way 
he’ll duck them. If his predictions fall short of reality, 
he’ll question reality rather than his own judgment. 


What to do when desire for reputation 
leads to excess vanity 


Once a manager has gone beyond the danger point 
in building a reputation, there’s still some hope for 
salvaging him. The guide for solution of the vanity 
problem (which is what passing the danger point 
creates) lies in prevention, rather than cure. 

Here are some steps in prevention and cure: 

1. Every young man on the rise should be coached 
in the techniques of reputation-building by a boss 
who still holds his future in his hands. This may be 
done by his own manager, or by a management de- 
velopment counselor, if necessary. 

“One method I’ve used to show young fellows on 
the way up how to avoid getting a swelled head is 
to point to some examples that are commonly known 
in the company or outside,”’ one counselor states. 

2. Several training courses for managers are ther- 
apy-centered and attempt to hold up a mirror for 
such men to see themselves. Commonly known as 
“sensitivity training,” these courses have done won- 
ders in helping people see themselves. 

3. Occasionally a survey of employe opinion will 
reflect images of top management. Such results sel- 
dom cut through the hard shell of a tough case, but 
in some instances they startle the fellow who has re- 
cently fallen into this pattern. 

In one company, a general survey of management 
practices included the question, “How do you see your 
boss?” and gave the subordinates an opportunity to 
check one of several frank answers. The result was 
that the boss did a sharp reversal on his practice of 
not listening, squelching ideas, and treating subor- 
dinates like dolts. 

4. The company’s management-appraisal system 
permits a man and his boss to sit down together and 
talk frankly about such problems as this. The limi- 
tation here lies in the incapability of the average line 
manager when it comes to dealing with complex 
personality counseling. 

One large food company’s appraisal procedure pro- 
vides that the content of such talks be limited purely 
to the subordinate’s performance. If performance is 
bad, then the reasons become legitimate items for 
frank discussion. If the reasons lie in the vanity and 
unwillingness of the man to listen, then this is dis- 
cussed as a part of his performance. The theory is 
that, unless a habit or trait has affected performance, 
it’s none of the company’s business. 

5. A man’s peers are the best people to tell him 
his problem in instances where he is too high up the 
ladder to be treated by normal methods. 

The executive vice president of one company was 
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suffering from a severe case of inflated ego. One of 
his subordinates convinced him that he should attend 
a management course. 

After trying some of his tactics on his classmates 
there, all of whom were just as important in their 
companies as he was in his own, he caught the idea. 
On the last day of the course he asked permission to 
address the class. 

“T’'d like to apologize,” he said, “for being the in- 
sufferable fathead that you saw when I came here. I’d 
like also to thank you for the kindly fashion in which 
you took me down a peg or two. I think this has been 
the most valuable experience in my business career.” 

Another executive was asked to serve as chairman 
of a volunteer community chest drive in his city. His 
insufferable vanity shortly got him into trouble. 
Finally, several executives who were also working on 
the drive cornered him and told him some things 
about himself. He saw the whole drive threatened 
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with collapse unless he tempered his ego, and began 
to listen to others. The experience had substantial 
carryover on his behavior in his own company. 


The desire for wealth 

In picking a man who is likely to maintain a steady 
drive for the top, it’s sound strategy to choose one 
who wants better things than he has now. These goals 
may be luxury cars, a bigger house, money in the 
bank, a fat stock portfolio, or to send his children to 
a fashionable college. The chase for better things is 
a strong motivator. Men go through definite stages in 
satisfying their desire for material success. 

In the early stages, the young manager makes up 
his mind that he wants a higher standard of living 
and decides to get it by working harder and smarter. 

The next stage comes when he gets many of the 
things that he associates with a better standard of liv- 
ing but discovers that he can probably do even better. 

“When I was foreman in the plant, I decided that 
we would some day live in one of the nice old houses 
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on Main Street,” one executive said. “When I became 
assistant manager, we made it. After we’d lived there 
a while we began to eye one of the bigger houses up 
on the hill. That was a big turning point in my ca- 
reer. I began to figure out a five-year plan for moving 
into the plant manager’s job, and I made that, too.” 

The next stage comes when he has achieved most 
of the outward symbols of success and can afford 
most of the dreams he had as a young man. At this 
point he either levels off or sets his sights on gaining 
the big successes. The new goal may become an estate 
and financial independence, or he may begin to eye 
the cruisers at the boat show with a new interest, or 
maintain two houses, one at the lake and one in town. 
He may start talking to architects about that dream 
house in the fashionable part of an exclusive suburb. 
He finds that managing his personal affairs is a fair- 
sized business problem in itself. Here’s how one exe- 
cutive put it: 

“T found that owning a house in a community with 
the inherited-money boys was heady stuff. I got an 
old farm, modernized it, bought six Aberdeen Angus 
steers, and joined a country club.” 

This step occasionally leads the ambitious manager 
into the dangerous fourth stage. This is where he be- 
gins to discount against the income he expects from 
his next promotion. He stretches his standard of liv- 
ing too far, neglects his estate-planning, and lets 
spending exceed income. Often he finds that his ex- 
pense account is keeping him going, and he treats it 
with a liberality which is just short of outrageous. 

The family budget is a thing of the past. The ten- 
sion and strain of maintaining living standards which 
are beyond his income result in some tension in the 
job which may have the beneficial effect of driving 
him to terrific levels of output. The truth is that most 
people who get into this position carry it off. An un- 
happy few stumble and fall. It takes strong nerves. 

One executive search consultant reports: 

“T always consider it in my favor if the man we are 
trying to hire away from his present company is liv- 
ing beyond his income. This means he’Il likely listen 
to our offer if it means a boost of that $8- to $10,000 
which he thinks will solve his problems. Usually the 
money won’t help.” 

The final stage comes when his financial woes 
catch up with him. One sales executive was taken off 
a traveling job where his expense account was high 
and put in an office job. This caught him in a finan- 
cial bind and he wound up in a trap he couldn’t 
handle. The company spent huge sums bailing him 
out. He finally quit. Financial problems growing out 
of overextension are frequent. When they occur they 
create company problems. 


The cure for too much desire for worldly success 


As with many serious ailments, an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of therapy. One executive 
describes his method like this: 

“Whenever I can, I talk to the younger fellows 
about their personal estate-building program, and try 
to get them on a long-range plan that includes sav- 
ings, insurance, a retirement plan, annuities, and a 
sound real-estate plan.” 
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Many companies now offer special programs of ad- 
vising their younger executives on estate-building, 
and make counselors available at no cost. 

An oil company holds periodic meetings of its exec- 
utives to which the wives are invited. 

While the husbands are off talking sales or refining, 
the wives are attending discussion groups led by 
a professor who talks about how the wife can help 
the husband succeed—and especially on financial 
management. 

Other companies try to prepare their people through 
adroit planning of the compensation and benefit plans 
which they provide executives. This is coupled with a 
management newsletter which includes some profes- 
sional and down-to-earth advice on personal-affairs 
planning for executives. 

One insurance company requires executives to file 
annual statements of their financial condition. Those 
in hot water—or on the verge of it—are told bluntly 
to get things in line. 

In a large midwestern bank, the senior vice presi- 





dents are held responsible for the private financial 
affairs of the younger men reporting to them. If one 
begins to live beyond what seems to be normal for 
his income, he is invited to explain. 

Drastic as these steps seem for most companies, 
there is still room for informal chats on performance 
which slide smoothly into more personal aspects of 
finance and personal estate-planning. 

Under such a plan, the executive can appraise how 
eager the subordinate has become for worldly goods 
and, from his own experience, drop broad hints about 
curbing what appears to be undue emphasis on out- 
ward evidences of success. The latter would appear 
to be most workable for the average company. 

—GEORGE S. ODIORNE 


REPRINTS of “Make Aggressiveness an Asset” may be 
obtained for 15 cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 post- 
paid from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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No matter where you live, or what the source of your 
income may be, inflation is your enemy. It is your 
enemy for the simple reason that inflation is every- 


body’s enemy. 


Inflation is not a virus which strikes at some, and lets 
others escape its ravages. It is a plague from which 


no one is immune. 


Inflation shrinks the value of every insurance policy, 


every savings account, every retirement benefit—every 





pay check. 


Uncontrolled inflation creates speculative excesses. It 
undermines the integrity of the dollar. It disrupts all 
economic values. Sooner or later, it plunges the whole 


economy into disorder. 


Your best hedge against inflation—your only hedge, in 


fact—is to prevent further inflation. To do so, you can 


do these three things: 


1. Work with others to obtain and spread the facts 
about inflation—and about money, prices, wages, and 
government monetary policy leading to inflation. Help 
inform the public about the causes of inflation, and the 


danger of inflation. 


2. Work through the political party of your choice to 
select, nominate and elect to public office men of in- 
tegrity and ability who understand the causes of infla- 
tion, and who sense the insanity of continued inflation. 
3. Express to your elected representatives in Washing- 
ton your informed views on inflation, and on legislative 


proposals which would appropriate non-existing dollars 





and feed the fires of inflation. 


To train and equip you to do these things more effec- 
tively—and to train and equip you to be a more respon- 
sible leader, thinker and doer in the fight against 


inflation—the National Chamber sponsors and promotes 





three major training and action programs: Economic 
Understanding, Political Participation, and Congres- 


sional Action. 


For information about any or all of these three training 
and action programs, and how they operate in the local 
community, write: 
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continued from page 41 


how this incentive can be provided. 
The purchasing agent for a large 
printing concern has a nice home jn 
the suburbs. He invites two members 
of his staff to his home for a sum- 
mer week end to talk over policies 
and practices for the coming months, 
The setting lends itself to informal. 
ity. And it gives valuable assistants 
a chance to be heard. 

The search for new ideas via 
talk-session with a group—some- 
times it’s called brainstorming— is a 
variant in this area of inviting ex- 
ecutives to talk. Give a bright man 
with ideas a platform to express his 
ideas, and you automatically give 
him an incentive. 

If, in a given situation, talk is 
not possible or appropriate, consider 
writing as an alternative. It is often 
rewarding to a subordinate when he 
is asked to write his opinion on a 
particular subject for his superior. 

Writing can also serve as an in- 
centive in the other direction. A 
personal letter or memorandum ona 
subject of importance from a supe- 
rior to a subordinate is an effective 
way of affording recognition. 

A good executive will do an even 
better job if he is given the chance 
to be heard and seen. The cost of 
giving this incentive? A little time. 


Adding prestige to a job 


A discussion of noncost incentives 
would not be complete without ref- 
erence to several relatively easy 
methods that are often overlooked. 
They include: titles, office space, 
and extracurricular assignments. 

In any society devoid of kings, 
dukes, princes, barons, and knights, 
it could be assumed that business 
titles are unimportant. Quite the 
contrary. One of the sure-fire ways 
of causing a stir in the office grape- 
vine is to change one—for better or 
for worse. More important, one of 
the best and yet least costly incen- 
tives which businessmen have avail- 
able is a higher or more imposing 
title for a deserving executive. 

The business of giving out titles 
can be overdone. But this is no ex- 
cuse for underdoing one of the re- 
wards that can give a man new 
pride in his job and in his life. 

Another factor that has a great 
deal to do with the spirit in which 
an executive does his job is the loca- 
tion and appearance of his office. 
Naturally, if a move or a change In 
appearance costs a great deal of 
money, it cannot be classified as 4 
noncost incentive. But some items 
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(the lettering on an executive’s of- 
fice door) cost so little that perhaps 
they can slip under the wire as non- 
cost incentives, or at least go on the 
books as one-time costs. 

Other actions, like the exchange 
of space to the mutual advantage of 
two executives, may cost nothing. 

From time to time opportunities 
arise for an executive to participate 
in appropriate activities which re- 
flect credit on the company but 
which are not directly related to his 
primary responsibility. 

For instance, voluntary charitable 
organizations are increasingly turn- 
ing to corporations for individuals 
to fill leadership posts. Giving a 
qualified executive the opportunity 
to take on such an assignment may 
not only advance a worthy cause but 
may also uncover leadership attri- 
butes previously unknown. 

Or there may be a chance for an 
executive with writing ability to do 
an article for a magazine, newspa- 
per, or for the company publication. 
These off-the-job tonics serve as 
wonderful on-the-job incentives. 

Finally, this word of caution: You 
can overdo noncost incentives. 

The devices of job motivation are 
not to be confused with pay. Rather, 
they supplement pay. 

You cannot inspire a manager 
merely with the promise that he can 
look forward to more responsibility. 
He must be able to see pay increases 
in his future; at least he must be 
able to see sufficient pay over the 
years ahead. 

Timing, too, is important. The ex- 
ecutive must be ready to accept ex- 
panded responsibility. He must not 
feel that he is being imposed upon 
in being asked to perform new jobs. 

Noncost incentives are applied, 
as are cost incentives, with the ulti- 
mate expectation that managers will 
be encouraged to greater and more 
effective participation in business 
management. 

Fortunately, the drive for recogni- 
tion is one of man’s most productive 
drives. It helps to lead him from 
errand boy to president, from boy 
taking piano lessons to talented mu- 
sician, from boy in the high school 
debating society to governor. It is 
inside every man. Satisfying this 
drive invariably brings dividends 
both to the company and the man. 

—Howarp R. DRESSNER 
New York University 





REPRINTS of “Key Men Need More 
Than Pay” may be obtained for 10 
cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 post- 
paid from Nation’s Business, 1615 
H Street N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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| rinks 


300 


200 
cups Instant cups MBT 
Maxwell House Instant 


Prime Broth 


Coffee f 


Yes—500 delicious drinks FREE! Just empty a packet into a cup... push 
the red button and fill with steaming hot water from the Westinghouse 
Hot and Cold. Employees enjoy these famous beverages piping hot right 
on the job. For coffee that’s good to the last drop — push hot—and millions 


of tiny “flavor buds” 


burst instantly into that famous Maxwell House 


flavor. And for soup as you like it—savory and invigorating— MBT Prime 


Broth dissolves instantly in hot water. . 


. gives you an extra lift. The 


Hot and Cold also serves all the refreshing cold water everyone needs. 


DISCOVER HOW ON-THE-JOB “COFFEE BREAKS”’ 
SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY 





Model 
WBHCI 
also 
available 
without compartment 
and plumbed-in models. 


Rent or buy a Westinghouse Hot and Cold right now and 
get this special $21 bonus. Learn from experience how the 
Westinghouse Hot and Cold will save both you and your 
employees money every day! Employees can enjoy re- 
freshing “‘coffee breaks” right in their work area—for up to 
4¢ less a cup. You save in time usually lost on long trips to 
cafeterias or lunch counters— up to $75 per employee per 
year! Offer is for limited time only. For full details, mail 
coupon now! 


you CAN BE SURE...1F its Westinghouse 


500 FREE DRINKS ARE ON WESTINGHOUSE...MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Water Cooler Dept., Columbus, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me full information on your FREE 
offer of 300 individual servings of Instant Maxwell House Coffee, 
and 200 of MBT Instant Prime Broth with the rental or purchase 
of a new Westinghouse Hot and Cold Water Cooler. 
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being redesigned to introduce a 
totally new architectural design— 
Colonial type. Low price is no 
longer a sufficient attraction. 

The latest Sears catalog is filled 
with items that illustrate this up- 
graded taste and desire for luxury. 
Typical items featured in this cata- 
log include: 


—Solid brass oriental lamp.$57.94 


—Cotton velveteen lounge jacket 
LC 1. cl i nr eee $19.90 


—Items for ‘‘Milady’s boudoir,” in- 
cluding a hostess robe. . . .$39.95 
and an antique console mirror 
WG eR ren erat eee $39.97 


—Homespun wool sportswear from 
Ireland, which includes slim, 
tapered pants at ........$25.00 


—A line of loungewear imported 
from Hong Kong, including a 
woman’s_ aristocratic bankers’ 
COAL -icakus ds sites coh eee 


—Men’s and women’s sweaters im- 
ported from Italy..... up to $20. 


—A line of Danish modern furni- 
ture accessories, including a hur- 
ricane lamp, cheese set, casserole 
service, hot hors d’ oeuvre set 


—A line of Italian glass imports, 
the same as in the most exclusive 
jewelers 


—A line of chintz provincial china 
sets featuring “oriental artistry” 


Montgomery Ward, which also 
sells to the market comprised main- 
ly of skilled workers, has introduced 
a line of suburban furniture which 
is its attempt to translate Danish 
furniture design into an integrated 
line of home furnishings of good 
quality and moderate price. Wards 
has reactivated its whole design 
organization. With the help of out- 
side consultants, it has won prizes 
for many appliance designs which 
have been exhibited in the U. S. 
pavilions in Brussels, Tokyo and 
Moscow. Next year Wards will in- 
troduce a new kitchen line, a utility 
room line, a “maple shop” and 
“bath shop.” 

The largest discount house in 
Chicago, Polk Bros., last fall suc- 
cessfully imported and sold original 
oil paintings from Germany ranging 
from $25 to $800 in price. 

It is almost impossible to think 
of a shopping center in metropolitan 
Chicago which does not have its art 
fair, selling art objects, ceramics, 
antiques, handicraft. Many of these 
shopping centers featuring art fairs 
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ARE YOUR SALES AIMED AT BIGGEST MARKET? 


Percentage 
bought 
by > 


Business 


Professional Workers 


White- 


collar Skilled Unskilled 


Craftsmen Labor 


SS RN CRRA SRL A ORR IE 
13% 25% 44% 16% 


T. V. sets 

Food freezers 
Washers 

Room air conditioners 
Vacuum cleaners 
Refrigerators 

New furniture 

New rugs & carpets 
Landscaping & shrubbery 
Boats 

New luggage 

New autos 

New watches 

Auto insurance 

New homes 

Home remodeling 
Bus travel 

Life insurance 
Railroad travel 


Jewelry 


15 
15 
28 
13 
14 
20 
14 
25 
31 
28 
21 
21 
16 
19 
21 

9 
16 
27 
27 


25 45 10 
28 43 13 
22 46 4 
3] 49 7 
26 48 9 
32 38 9 
29 44 ll 
39 31 7 
34 25 6 
35 31 6 
34 36 7 
31 35 12 
34 4] ] 
39 36 6 
31 37 10 
24 4] 19 
32 42 10 
31 30 11 
32 33 8 


Figures based on study of sales in metropolitan Chicago last year. 
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are in so-called working class neigh- 
borhoods. 

Second in pointers on how to 
share in this new market: Gear your 
sales approach to their interests and 
ideas of what’s appropriate. 

You should avoid little known 
colloquialisms and_ strike toward 
basic English. Much of the jargon 
of the advertising business is gen- 
erally foreign to the new customers. 

When you are putting people 
into ads for these customers to iden- 
tify with, be sure the models repre- 
sent their ideal. Advertising which 
shows machine operators and engi- 
neers in their work clothes presents 
q situation which is repellent to 
them. They do not think of them- 
selves in this way. 

The most prized qualities a cre- 
ative man can have—imagination 
and the capacity to create and com- 
municate in new words and colors, 
in new themes and motives—actu- 
ally may hinder communication 
with this new market. 

The blue-collar worker is much 
less likely than the white-collar 
worker to dream about investments 
and travel abroad. He has more 
concrete needs and wants which are 
well met in advertising such as that 
of department stores, drug chains 
and grocery chains. This advertis- 
ing may have a complete lack of 
creative esthetics in the copy and 
art, it may completely fail with the 
Colonel’s lady, but it certainly gets 
through to Judy O'Grady. It is 
worth emphasizing that one thing to 
be avoided in communication to this 
market is to suggest a lower status. 
If you want to show the worker on 
the job, be sure that his ego and 
dignity are protected. Also these 
women are quick to see immorality 
where others might see only sophis- 
tication. 

Persons in what we used to think 
of as the middle and upper classes 
are abstract in their thinking, will 
plan for the future, and will iden- 
tify with the larger world. 

The new customer is quite differ- 
ent. He has much narrower _ hori- 
zons, he does not identify with far- 
off situations, and he always seeks 
identification with the stores and 
the products where he will be ac- 
cepted and not feel out of place and 
which will have ready acceptance 
among his friends. 

Americans have a curious outlook 
on the problem of class. In theory, 
we are a democracy. Yet we all 
want to associate with groups like 
ourselves, which means that a social 
or status system definitely exists. 

_ The skilled worker group today 
is the largest potential for many, 
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“A postage meter’s a real help when 
I send out rent invoices...” 


“I work in a real estate office, and 


I surely approve of a postage meter. 
Gets real humid here in summer and 
adhesive stamps were always getting 
stuck together. We don’t have much 
mail—about eight to ten letters a day, 
only use about $25.00 per month for 
postage. But the meter’s mighty handy, 
especially at the end of the month 
when I have to send out more than 
three hundred rent invoices!” 

Now any small business can enjoy 
the convenience, the efficiency and the 
economy of metered mail. The DM, 
desk model meter, for the small mailer 
costs about 30¢ a business day. And 
one-third of DM 
than $1 a day in postage. 

The postage meter gets rid of old- 
fashioned perishable adhesive stamps, 
stamp sticking, safeguarding stamps. 
The meter prints postage as needed, 
for any kind of mail. directly on the 
envelope; or on special gummed tape 
for parcel post. And at the same time 


users average less 


cS 
os 
needs 


Pitney -Bowes 


= POSTAGE METER 


Made by the leading manufacturer of 
mailing machines . . 


will print your own small ad. if you 
want one. on the envelope. Mailing is 
fast, neat. And mail 
needs less handling time in the post- 
Office, can often get on earlier trains 
and planes. 


easy, metered 


Your meter is set by the postoffice 
for as much postage as you want to 
buy; gives your postage protection from 
loss, damage, misuse; and accounts for 
it automatically. Larger models seal as 
well as stamp envelopes. The DM has 
an envelope moistener. 

Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
for a demonstration — no obligation. 
Or send coupon for free p 
illustrated booklet. 






FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 
of new postal rates with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 


The new compact desk 
model 5500, stamps, seals 
and stacks in one operation. 











. Offices in 133 cities. 


Ss SUS POSTAGE 
Srocat or =e 
fs 


7 YOUR <\}- 3 : 
tL AD oaTe JA: 045 
CIMERE, \ cr sete F 


PitNEY-Bowes, INc. 
1386 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Send free booklet D Postal Rate Chart to: 
Name 


Address 
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TROPICAL 


~ DRI-SPRAY 








TO NEARBY SURFACES 


NOW, SPRAY PAINT INDOORS OR 
OUT ... FAST! High on a watertower or 
in the plant, Tropical Dri-Spray Aluminum 
coats and protects metal, wood, concrete 
and plaster surfaces with speed and com- 


dust as it falls. No danger to parked cars, 
adjoining buildings. 


THREE! With Dri-Spray, each pass with 


desired mil thickness quickly, easily. Move 
ladders and scaffolding only once. Dri- 
Spray Aluminum gives heavy-duty, long- 
lasting protection under the most severe 








painting... 
minum. 


use Tropical Dri-Spray Alu- 


Tropical Dri-Spray Aluminum is a prod- 
uct of the combined research of Parker 
Rust Proof and Tropical Paint companies. 





HEAVY-DUTY rare 


RUST PROOF 


MAINTENANCE PAINTS 
SINCE 1883 


PAINT COMPANY 


1134-1296 W. 70th, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


oe PRODUCTS 
SB. 


TROPICA 


SUBSIDIARY OF PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY 
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NO OVERSPRAY DAMAGE | 


FREE! Your business letterhead request | 
brings complete information on better, safer | 
painting with Tropical Dri-Spray Aluminum. | 





plete safety. Overspray dries to harmless | 


ONE MAN DOES THE WORK OF | 


a spray gun puts a new Coat over a Coat | 
that has dried an instant before ... builds | 


conditions. For fast, economical, safe spray | 
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many kinds of goods and services, 
and represents an undreamed-of po- 
tential. The automobile industry 
and the appliance industry, for in- 
stance, can attribute their tremen- 
dous growth to the fact that they 
have become necessities to this 
group. Other industries now face 
the problem—how to create the 
same desires and motivations to 
buy in this enormously prosperous 
part of the population. The whole 
subject represents an opportunity 
for American business. 
—PIERRE D. MARTINEAU, 
Director of Research 
and Marketing, 
The Chicago Tribune 
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turing, during the same period, the 
number of nonproduction workers 
increased 48 per cent while the num- 
ber of production workers decreased 
one per cent. 

Data on wages and salaries are 
also revealing. Ten years ago, 74 
per cent of total labor costs in man- 
ufacturing was wages; 26 per cent 
was salaries. Now the corresponding 
percentages are 67 and 33. 

To calculate differently, between 
1950 and 1959 total wages increased 
54 per cent while total salaries in- 
creased 119 per cent. We are mov- 
ing toward a guaranteed annual 
wage—everybody on a salary—not 
as a result of labor union bargaining 
but as a result of technological 
change. 

The years ahead will see further 
movement in this direction as ma- 
chines, plus salaried, skilled tech- 
nicians, take the place of production 
workers on an hourly wage. By 
1970, close to 50 per cent of the 
wage and salary bill in manufac- 
turing will be salaries. In other in- 
dustries the percentage will run 
much higher. The effect of machines 
on the farm, for example, is not so 
much to displace the farm manager 
as the hired hands. Prefabrication 
in building construction substitutes 
machinery and technicians in the 
factory for workmen on the building 
site. In mining, automatic machines 
for digging, loading, conveying, 
cleaning and sorting displace, not 
mine managers and engineers, but 
manual labor. : 

An additional factor is the in- 
creasing number of women in the 
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SHELF FILING 


The Big Trend To OPEN-SHELF FILING Continues To Mount! 
And why not...when all types of businesses are finding this method of filing 
records on shelves, instead of in drawer equipment, has so many advantages. 
It saves up to 50% of the floor space and 70% of the cost of first grade filing 
cabinets. Actual time study showed that without sacrificing filing efficiency, 
shelf filing is 57% faster finding, 43% faster filing. It’s equally advantageous for 
active and inactive records. 

Accounts payable records are bulky and space-consuming, yet highly active 
from a reference standpoint. Divider-Type Shelf Filing provides an excellent 
solution to the filing space problem. An efficient filing system based on consoli- 
dation of the files makes for greatly increased ease of reference. 

Send coupon TODAY for full details on this efficient method. 





Now avelable in new 
73” Height & 9214”. 


REMINGTON RAND 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1404, 315 Park Ave. South, New York 10 
Kindly send free folder LBV725—Divider-Type 
SHELF FILING. 
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Company 
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City Zone__State___ 
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Can you pass this vision test? 


“If, after looking carefully at the picture above, you can see 
a small black dot in the lower left-hand corner, you can claim 
normal eyesight. 


“But if that’s all that caught your eye, your vision may need 
checking, because you overlooked the most important part 
of the picture: the large white space itself! 


“For the businessman of vision, the focus is not on the dot, 
but on the uncharted white space. It represents room for 
growth, for development and self-improvement. Room for 
new ideas and new concepts. It’s a challenge to his creative 
thinking. 


“If you want to expand your interests, if you want to broaden 
your horizon, join your local Chamber of Commerce. An 
hour or two each week spent in work which improves your 
community will certainly benefit you and your business. And 
it will improve your vision!” 


Rte Frog ress 


Speaking for your 
local Chamber of Commerce 
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labor force. Women have always 
been much harder to organize than 
men. As the female component rises, 
the portion of the labor force that 
is organizable will shrink even fur- 
ther. 

Still another factor is the current 
tendency—an outgrowth of automa- 
tion—for business firms to shift to 
smaller towns. Workers in these legs 
impersonal communities are typical- 
ly more difficult to organize than 
their counterparts in metropolitan 
areas. 

Thus, the number of persons who 
are likely to be attracted by labor 
unions is shrinking, both relatively 
and absolutely. Unions are likely to 
decline in membership potential. 


Shift in the function of unions 


While the potential membership 
of unions is declining, a fundamen- 
tal change is occurring in the func- 
tion of unions. Two and three dec- 
ades ago, wage earners believed 
strongly that they were an exploited 
group. They were unorganized and 
uninformed. Their bargaining posi- 
tion was weak. 

Increases in economic benefits 
(wages, fringe benefits, and_ the 
like) to workers could be obtained 
through organization, they were 
told, by forcing the other factors of 
production (notably capital) to take 
a smaller relative share. With a big 
assist from the Wagner Act, unions 
seized this opportunity and de- 
manded a larger slice of the eco- 
nomic pie. 

Whether or not labor has im- 
proved its economic position by 
forcing the other factors of produc- 
tion to take less is a debated point 
among economic statisticians. What- 
ever may be the true answer, it 
seems clear that by now virtually 
all union leaders and even most of 
the rank and file realize that any 
further gains for labor as a whole 
cannot come out of the other fac- 
tors of production. They know that 
from now on any significant gains in 
real incomes of wage earners as a 
whole must come from increasing 
productivity. 

At the same time, employers gen- 
erally recognize that labor, along 
with capital, is entitled to wage 
gains matched by productivity in- 
creases. 

These gains, in principle at least, 
they do not resist. What they do 
resist is interference by unions in 
management’s efforts to increase 
productivity. These efforts almost 
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ow fo find community leaders 


One good way is to seek out the people who have a vital 
stake in community progress, community issues. 
Presidents, owners, partners and top executives of 
business, for example—men who are called upon by 
their fellow-citizens to contribute their business and 
professional skills to the more efficient handling of 
community affairs. NATION’S BUSINESS surveyed a cross- 
section of its 750,000 subscribers and found that: 


... 5out of 10 engage in community activities—work on 
school and hospital boards, safety committees, in- 
dustrial development programs, city planning, 





financing, water supply, zoning, park development, 
Mayors’ committees, and more. 


.7 out of 10 are active members of one or morelocal 
service clubs—Chamber of Commerce, Lions, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Elks, veteran organizations. 


.. 43% had corresponded with their Congressmen in 
the past three years on legislation of national and 
local importance. 


...44% make speeches—to employees, business groups 
or civic groups on topics of community, business or 
professional interest... 


how fo move community leaders 


Advertise to them in a medium that moves them to 
action. NATION’S BUSINESS, for example. Issue after 
issue, NATION’S BUSINESS presents programs and sug- 
gestions for action, urges businessmen to participate 
more frequently in community and national affairs... 
in local, state and national politics . . . in the shaping 
of legislation and the choice of candidates most bene- 
ficial to community and business growth. They know 
that action makes things happen. Some measure of 
their participation lies in the fact that in 1959, for ex- 
ample, 21,389 business firms purchased 526,574 reprints 





Nation’s Business 


a weervs Loon aneae maneu ieee 


Some leading Public Relations 
Advertisers in NATION's BUSINESS: 





American Trucking Association 
Paper Cup & Container Institute 
Union Carbide Corporation 
American Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
Association of American Railroads 
Portland Cement Association 
Cotton Fibre Paper Manufacturers 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association 
National Lighting Bureau 

National Wiring Bureau 

Aluminum Company of America 


CONSUMERS WILL EASE NEXT RECESSION 








of NATION’S BUSINESS articles . . . to use as guides in for- 
mulating their own community-growth programs... 
as springboards for speeches, letters-to-the-editor (and 
Congressmen) . . . as a basis for political action . . . and 
in hundreds of other ways they considered in the best 
interest of their communities and their businesses. In 
the pages of NATION’S BUSINESS, you talk to community 
leaders at a time when they are on the lookout for new 
ideas they can use in these fields— making it an ideal 
vehicle for any public relations advertising aimed to 


spur action. 


Nation’s Business 


READ BY MEN WHO OWN AMERICA'S BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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More important extras: Nu-Kote gives you clean, clear, 
printing press sharpness. Nu-Kote’s red reproduces as 
clearly as its black in the Thermofax process. Made 
by the people who bring you Nu-Kote Carbon Paper, 
the extra long-lasting one with the plastic base. Avail- 4 
able through authorized Burroughs M&V dealers. 
Or send coupon below. Dealer Sales Dept., Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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always involve changes that dis- 
place workers. 

Wage rates will always be an is- 
sue in labor-management disputes, 
partly because techniques for cal- 
culating productivity change are far 
from perfect. Moreover, there is al- 
ways the temptation to press for 
gain at the expense of other work- 
ers, especially in those industries in 
which higher wages can readily be 
passed on in the form of higher 
prices. 

But if we have a generally ac- 
cepted principle of wage determina- 
tion, the strategic role of the union 
is changed. No longer is the single 
objective of unions that of Samuel 
Gompers: “More.” The objective is 
to see that a formula, agreed upon 
in principle, is fairly applied in 
practice. This is not likely to re- 
quire emotionally militant union 
activity. 

As the wage issue declines in im- 
portance, however, the power issue 
will rise. Under the pressure of 
highly competitive technological re- 
search and development, employers 
will be eager to press for every pos- 
sible change that will increase labor 
productivity. They will demand 
management prerogatives which 
they once had but which, a decade 
or two ago, they surrendered to the 
unions. 

Unions, on the other hand, will 
vigorously resist giving up these 
prerogatives, for two reasons: 

First, they want to prevent or 
minimize disemployment of their 
members. Frightened by rising tech- 
nological unemployment and _ an- 
gered by the loss of jobs to labor- 
saving machinery, labor will not 
only resist giving up previously won 
prerogatives, it will demand a larger 
say in the decisions that determine 
how many jobs there are. This 
translates into a demand for greater 
control over day-to-day operating 
decisions as to which machines shall 
be used, which processes shall be 
employed, how many men shall be 
assigned to each job, when jobs 
shall be done, and other work rules. 

Second, and perhaps even more 
important, surrendering these pre- 
rogatives would reduce the power of 
union officers. This they will resist 
to the bitter end. Making a conces- 
sion on behalf of the members is 
bad enough. If the concession is 
likely to reduce the membership 
and therefore the income of the 
union, and if it erodes the power 
and influence of the officers who are 
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doing the negotiating, it is likely to 
be opposed with all possible wea- ae 
pons. ee 

In the steel strike, for example, 
if wage rates had been the only 
issue, a settlement could have been 
reached without undue difficulty. 


What prolonged the strike was the Ne J D d bi 

fact that the steel companies were Wi epen a e 
demanding that union officials give 
up some of their controls in the 


a 
area of work practices. In tercom with 
The solution to these problems is 
not simple, but neither is it impos- 
BUILT-IN 
of total demand so that expansion 
in total employment opportunities : 
is made relatively easy. This could ; 
involve a risk of increasing infla- COUR | a be : 
tionary pressures. Second, we need : 


sible. It lies in simultaneous action 
to prepare youngsters, as well as 







along two roads: One is stimulation 








YOUR TAX RETURN 
will get a real going 

over this year. 

The government has 

a tough new policy which 
means closer checking 
of such items as expense 
accounts. 

For details of this 

drive, see article 

on page 35 





Executone protects your privacy, never interrupts. Exclusive 
“Chime-Matic”® signalling announces all calls with a soft 
chime and signal light. Conversations are private and confi- 
dential, yet you can reply from across the room, if you wish.* 





many older persons, to fit them- 
selves into the automated economy. 
This will require not only changes 
in the regular high school and col- | Executone Gives You More Working Minutes Per Hour! 
lege programs, but also expansion 

of educational opportunities for | @ Information is exchanged instantly via Executone. Walking time 
those who have completed their reg- | becomes working time. 

ular schooling and need further 
training or retraining. We must pro- 
vide an appropriate educational 


@ Executone handles all inside calls— telephone lines are kept open 
for outside calls. 


background if the advantages of ad- @ Costly telephone “call backs” are reduced drastically. You get 
vancing technology are not to be | information from other departments while “on the phone” 
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ness prove that Executone pays EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. L-1 
for itself many times over! Write 


for more information. 


In effect, the solution of this 
broad social problem is the same as 
the solution to the typical problem 
of any business firm: 1. Expand the 


market for the product. 2. Adapt Don’t Walk... Talk! 
the product to the market. We have 


solved similar problems many times 

in the past. Even though the 1960’s ® 
will present a bigger problem, we | KEG, DHE 
can solve it, too. 


ROBERT C. TURNER 


jolieag iiiemsing INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS ‘——~—~—~———————4 


| ad, tin ta ec In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
” ‘at. 0. 4, . 


415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send me full 
data on Executone Intercom. I am parti- 
cularly interested in: 


i 
| | 
| : 
| 
| | 
j C Inter-Office Communication | 
C) Intra-Plant Communication 
| © Switchboard Relief | 
| (J Locating Personnei | 
| Name_ } 
| | 
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Firm_ 
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New light heavyweight champ! 


1! New Bohn Contex Calculator, first compact, lightweight machine that 
does virtually all the work of expensive heavy-duty calculators. 2! The only 
personal, portable, ten-key calculator that adds, subtracts, multiplies and 
divides. 3! Use it anywhere. Home. Office. Plane. Train. Telephone booth. 
Anywhere. 4! Many important U.S. industrial and commercial companies 
now use it to supplement costly machines, and prevent expensive bottle- 
necks. 5! Weighs only 6 Ibs.. measures 10” x 7” x 334”. 6! Up to twice as 
fast as electric adding machines. 7! Enters 10 figures, totals to 11 columns. 
8! Palm-operated actuating bar is smooth and fast. No handle to interrupt 
the smooth rhythm of touch operation. 9! Simplicity itself to use. Complete 
instructions mounted on the bottom. 10! Phenomenal, unbeatable price: 
$125.* You can buy 5 Bohn Contex Calculators for the price of one 
of the large machines. The Bohn Contex Calculator is a knockout. 








@ FEDERAL TAX $7.50; CARRYING CASE TO MATCH $12.5 


See it, try it at any of 500 dealers. Here are a few. For more 
details or the name of the dealer nearest you, write to Bohn 
Duplicator Company, Dept. 0,444 Park Ave. South, N.Y. 16, N.¥. 
Atlanta, |, Mar 
Charlotte, N. C 
Cleveland, 8u 
Detroit, Gre; 


Baltimore, Lucas Brothers; Boston, Thorr 
1 & Moore; Chicago, Hord Cincinnati, 
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y & rd; Fort Worth, S; Houston, Tex. 
May Jacksonville, jail; Las Vegas, 4 
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f; Miami, Fla., - 
Minneapolis, | 


G , Memphis, 
Milwaukee, ®.to-Ty; 
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Ky., G 
M New Orleans, 
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OLD RULES FATTEN 
$12 BILLIONPAYROLL 


Our nation’s largest employer—the federal 


government—needs these personnel reforms 


ANTIQUATED METHODS of hir- 
ing, firing, promoting and paying 
government employes are running 
up your tax bill. 

As a busy executive, you may feel 
that you have enough problems in 
your own shop without worrying 
about the government’s use and 
misuse of manpower. But as a citi- 
zen and taxpayer, you have a vital 
interest in reforming some features 
of the federal civil service system 
which are inherently antagonistic 
to efficient personnel management. 

Consider these facts: 

During the past century, the fed- 
eral civil service has grown 4,600 
per cent, from 49,000 employes at 
the start of the Civil War to 2,- 
344,928 at the end of January, 1960. 

Disregarding the armed forces, 14 
out of every 1,000 Americans now 
work for Uncle Sam. In Abraham 


Present system 
often protects 
the incompetent... 
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Lincoln’s day, only two out of every 
1,000 were federal government em- 
ployes. 

With a civilian payroll of more 
than $12 billion a year, the federal 
government is by far the world’s 
largest single employer. It employs 
more people than our eight largest 
industrial corporations combined. 

Fifty per cent of the govern- 
ment’s civilian employes work for 
the Department of Defense. Scat- 
tered through thousands of installa- 
tions around the world, they are 
building and testing missiles, out- 
fitting ships, repairing planes, opera- 
ting supply depots, writing pay- 
checks for servicemen, keeping rec- 
ords. 

Another 20 per cent work for the 
Post Office Department, handling 
the mails. 

An additional eight per cent are 


and holds down 
the talented 


employed by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, staffing hospitals and ad- 
ministering compensation programs 
and other benefits for veterans of 
past wars. 

That leaves only 22 per cent to 
do all the rest of the government’s 
work—running the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the foreign 
service, collecting taxes, putting out 
fires in national forests, printing 
money, writing social security 
checks, checking the purity of 
drugs, tracking down smugglers and 
performing many other services. Try 
eliminating jus: one of these func- 
tions, and special interest groups 
start howling to an ever heedful 
Congress. 

The only realistic way to curb the 
growth of the federal payroll is to 
enable the government to operate 
more efficiently. The first step is to 
introduce modern concepts of per- 
sonnel management into a civil 
service system that notoriously 
lacks them at present. 

No particular person, party or 
agency is to blame for this situa- 
tion, least of all the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, which has long 
been trying against terrific obsta- 
cles to modernize government em- 
ployment procedures. 

The real villain is history. Our 
civil service laws have been enacted 
piecemeal over a long period and 
efficient use of manpower has never 
been one of their objectives. They 
are primarily designed to correct 
the political patronage evil which 
filled government jobs with party 
hacks in the Nineteenth Century. 
With 85 per cent of all government 
jobs now under some kind of com- 
petitive examination system, the 
patronage problem is no_ longer 
large. But the safeguards erected 
against it have become a serious 
barrier to good management. 

Experts have repeatedly spot- 
lighted this difficulty, and pointed 
out ways in which it could be re- 
lieved without reopening the door 
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Everybody was Happy! 





WORKERS no longer complained 
—they knew the Servis Recorder 
work record was right. 


OTHER DEPTS. received lift trucks 
re-assigned due to new efficiency. 


DEPT. HEAD received cash award 
for efficiency. 


MANAGEMENT... well, $40,000 
ain’t hay! Management thinks 
Servis Recorders are wonderful— 
in fact bought 30 more. (Name 
of company on request.) 


YOU can profit with Servis Re- 
corders, too. Write for literature. 
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1019 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 























The World’s THRIFTIEST Light Plants 
Have a steady, usive nev 
dependable 115 Push Button Start | EEC TONIC 
volts BRAIN 1 
electric nity aor vides instant 
power tools full power 
ghts. TV, upon demand 
pump oi holds thrifty 
burners, freez- idle otherwise 
er «5, Oe, Sla geo Hace 
homes farms co t bles | 
camps. and ¢ iv: prsir fe 
il De oe . Avi ai Able >on ati 
at_DIRECT-TO- plants 
YOU F AC sess Built ‘by. ex- 
PRICES! perts dedic = | 
wiring penaen to bring you | 
—Jjust plug in better proc duct! | 
_e illustrated, our portakle 700 watt plan H.P. 
-starting Briggs-Stratton engine. Radio Sateided. shock 
mount ed... complete with voltmeter and built-in winding 
to charge auto ba ie ries. Easily fits in car $1 43. 50 | 
trunk, Wt. 72 Ibs. Fully Guaranteed...... 
8200 ge Plant (Item 45) same as item 24 
yut with larger ener: ator and engine — 
ste oi ee rr .$199.50 
If ELEC BRAIN nealced: spec cify and add $30.00 to price. 


We make all sizes to 100,000 watts. Send 10c for catalog 
Master Mechanic Mfg. Co., Dept. W-46, Burlington, Wis. 
Southern Customers rite Dept. w-46, Box 6S, Sarasota, Fla. 
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CELEBRATING 








HOW TO PLAN 
* A COMPANY 


CELEBRATION” 


NO OBLIGATION! 


Just write—on your 
Company letterhead, please— 
when and what you want 

to celebrate. Write now! 


WeRLD WIDE 


P. O. Box 824, Covington, Tennessee 
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to patronage. But relatively few of 
the proposed reforms have been put 
into effect. 

It is time the business commun- 
ity threw its weight into the strug- 
gle for sensible personnel manage- 
ment in government. To do so, busi- 
nessmen need specific facts about 
the most glaring weaknesses of the 
present system. 

One of these weaknesses is the so- 
called classification procedure which 
determines the pay of most white- 
collar workers outside of the postal 
service. Created to insure “equal 
pay for equal work” (in other words, 
to avoid political favoritism in set- 
ting pay scales), its basic concept 
is that the salary attaches to the 
job, rather than to the man. 

It works this way: 

Each government job is described, 
in writing, in terms of its duties and 
responsibilities, and the qualifica- 
tions required to fill it. The job is 
then rated, or classified, as falling 
into one of 18 different grades es- 
tablished by law. The lowest grade 
is called GS (for General Schedule) 
1, the highest GS-18. 

There is one salary ($17,500 a 
year) in Grade 18. In all other 
grades, there are several pay steps. 
An employe normally gets an auto- 
matic in-grade pay boost each year 
until he reaches the top of his classi- 
fication. But these in-grade pay 
steps are small. For example, the 
seven steps in Grade 1 carry an em- 
ploye only from $2,960 to $3,530. 
The range in Grade 9 is from $5,- 
985 to $6,885. 

If a government employe has 
reached top pay for his grade, or 
if he wants a raise bigger than $100 
or $200 a year, he must get into a 
higher classification. He can do this 
either by moving up to a different 
job or by getting his present job 
reclassified into a higher grade. 

Herein lies the temptation for 
empire building. 

The Civil Service Commission 
has listed eight factors which are 
supposed to be taken into account 
in classifying a job and the number 
of employes supervised is next to 
last on the list. But in actual prac- 
tice, classification officers tend to 
give considerable weight to such 
readily-measured (and readily-de- 
fended) criteria as the size of the 
unit supervised and the amount of 
its annual budget. 

So it works out that one way to 
get a raise in federal service is to 
enlarge the unit you supervise— 





either in terms of staff or program 
or both. 

Except for the fact that there are 
at least twice too many grades, the 
classification system works reason- 
ably well in the lower echelons. The 
work of a clerk-typist in one job js 
pretty much like that of a clerk- 
typist in any job. The real troubles 
occur in the higher grades. 

Aside from the empire-building 
problem, the system tends to force 
specialists to switch to administra- 
tive work (for which they may be 
ill-suited) if they want to progress 
up the promotion ladder. Under the 
present classification rules, a_pro- 
fessional man may work his way up 
to around $10,000 a year solely on 
the basis of professional skill. To go 
higher, he must supervise other peo- 
ple. As a result, many valuable tech- 
nicians become miserable adminis- 
trators in order to get a raise of 
$1,000 a year. 

The Civil Service Commission is 
seriously considering a dual-track 


“The profession of politics should 
always be one of our most highly 
respected professions. It should at- 
tract our ablest and most respon- 
sible people. In terms of status and 
recognition in our communities, 
there should be no higher role than 
that of politician. This must be true 
if we are to have the kind of gov- 
ernment which can cope with the 
problems of coming centuries.” 

ERWIN D. CANHAM 

President, 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


promotion system which would al- 
low professional people to go all the 
way to the top grades without as- 
suming supervisory duties. This 
would be a most’ worth-while 
reform. 

The greatest failing of the classi- 
fication system is seen in the high- 
est grades, where the government’s 
career managers are found. As any 
business executive can testify, it is 
virtually impossible to differentiate 
between one managerial job and an- 
other solely in terms of mechanistic 
job descriptions. A man who simply 
sits and thinks may be of infinitely 
greater value to management than 
one who has a score of routine ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. 

The military services and the 
State Department’s Foreign Service 
get around this problem by a sys- 
tem which vests rank, status and 
pay in the man rather than the job. 
A colonel remains a colonel, what- 
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ever assignment he is given. A for- 
eign service officer goes where he’s 
needed, secure in the knowledge 
that his pay and promotion depend 
on his own performance rather than 
the number of clerks he happens to 
have under him at the moment. 

The second Hoover Commission 
strongly urged that the same rank- 
in-the-man concept be applied to 
the upper echelons of the civil 
service. Specifically, it called for 
creation of a Senior Civil Service, 
composed of career administrators 
in Grades 15 through 18, who could 
be assigned to managerial duties 
wherever needed without loss of 
pay or status. 

President Eisenhower and the 
Civil Service Commission were en- 
thusiastic about this proposal, but 
Congress has blocked it so far. 

Unfortunately, the classification 
system is only one of the adminis- 
trative heirlooms cluttering up fed- 
eral personnel management. In 
virtually every phase—hiring, per- 
formance rating, promotion, and fir- 
ing—there are roadblocks to effi- 
ciency. 

Let’s begin with hiring. If a gov- 
ernment agency wants to hire a new 
employe, it sends to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission for a “register.” 
This register is composed of people 
who have taken and passed a com- 
petitive examination for that par- 
ticular type of job. They are ranked 
on the register in terms of their 
precise score on the examination, 
on a scale of 100. A man who 
scored 85 stands ahead of one who 
scored 84.5. Any veteran who passes 
the test automatically gets a bonus 
of five points on his score and, if he 
is drawing disability compensation, 
he floats to the very top of the regis- 
ter regardless of his score. The hir- 
ing agency theoretically can choose 
any one of the top three eligibles 
from the register—but if it passes 
over a veteran it may be required 
to explain in writing why it did so. 

Considering that the United 
States has not been involved in a 
shooting war in seven years, and 
that the readjustment period for 
wartime veterans is presumably 
past, some people question whether 
veterans’ preference in the federal 
employment is still desirable or 
whether it is just another drag on 
the discretion of hiring officials to 
get the best man for the job. 

Aside from this, however, person- 
nel experts in private industry are 
appalled at the idea—implicit in 
the government system—that any 
competitive test procedure is suffi- 
ciently accurate or reliable to dif- 
ferentiate, down to a fraction of one 
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This is a Friden CTS Computyper. The girl who runs it can turn out an amazing 
number of invoices and still have one of the easiest jobs in the office. Together, 
she and the machine comprise a complete billing department. 


Utilizing edge-punched cards which contain constant data, the CTS writes the 
heading and line items at a speed of 100 words per minute. It stops automatically 
to let the operator fill in order number and item quantity. Extensions, discounts, 
tax computations, and totals are figured and typed on the invoice automatically. 
Grand totals are stored in the machine and may be printed at any time. 


As the invoices are prepared, the CTS automatically punches selected informa- 
tion into a by-product paper tape for subsequent data processing such as direct 
conversion to tab cards. Or, the CTS itself may directly control punching of tab 
cards as another automatic by-product. 


We call this PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with practicality 
there can be no other word for it. For complete information, call your Friden 


Systems Man or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 
Qn” 
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Looking for your own business? 


exclusive 


Investigate this new, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 







A product of 


a WALTHAM 
em Me! WATCH COMPANY 


A Name Brand 
is always preferred 





% wee 


MEN OR WOMEN—FULL OR PART TIME 


Excellent weekly income servicing Beautiful Display 
cases of Waltham Clocks, in leading Drug, Food, 
Houseware and Appliance Stores. You collect for 
merchandise purchased and replenish inventory. 
Ail accounts established by us in your area. 


NO WAREHOUSING —NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
CASH INCOME starts immediately. NO KNOWL- 
EDGE of the Watch or CLOCK INDUSTRY NECES- 
SARY. (We train you) Applicants who can qualify 
are being appointed as Local Distributors. Must 
be responsible, permanent resident, have car, 
devote at least six hours weekly to this dynamic 
merchandising plan. References and a minimum 
investment of $1195.00 to $4780.00 cash avail- 
able immediately which is protected by our com- 
bined Bonus and Repurchase Plan. Local personal 
interview with a Company Executive. Write today 
giving Name, Address and Phone. Kindly do not 
reply unless you can meet all requirements, 

Some Territories still available. 














TIME INDUSTRIES - Dept. REVS 
170 West 74th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 








Send us your new address... 

. at least 30 days ahead of time. 
Send the address label off this magazine together 
with your new address and postal zone to 
Nation's —— 1615 H Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. 











step up efficiency 
—cut costs! 





See how others have done it! 


Call your 
electrical contractor 


or send for free booklet, 
“The Big Difference” 


NATIONAL WIRING BUREAU NB4 
155 East 44 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

I want to see how others have modernized 
through better use of electricity. Please send 
free copy of “The Big Difference.” 

Name 








Firm Name 
Type of Business 
Address 
City Zone___State 
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per cent, between the abilities of 
several prospective employes. Even 
the best test, they say, overlooks 
many considerations of personality, 
suitability, and the like, on which 
the hiring officer should have some 
leeway of personal choice after in- 
terviewing prospects. 

Reforms have been suggested. 
One, already used by the T'ennessee 
Valley Authority, is to group ap- 
plicants into a few broad categories 
such as “outstanding,” ‘‘qualified”’ 
or “not qualified” on the basis of 
their test showings. The other is to 
give hiring officers a choice among 
five eligibles instead of three. 

Although an employe must pass 
a competitive examination to get 
into the federal service, he may 
thereafter remain in it for 30 years 
and move up to the highest pay 
grade without ever again being sub- 
jected to any objective measurement 
of his qualifications. 

Theoretically, every government 
employe receives a performance rat- 
ing from his superior at regular in- 
tervals. But the procedure is mean- 
ingless, because 98 per cent of all 
government workers are always 
rated “‘satisfactory.” To give a work- 
er a higher rating of “outstanding,” 
a supervisor must be prepared to 
present documentary proof of ex- 
ceptional performance. If he wants 
to rate a wo:ker “unsatisfactory,” 
he must give the worker a 90-day 
warning i writing and be prepared 
to fight the case through several 
levels of review and appeal. Most 
supervisors figure it just isn’t worth 
all that trouble. 

Drastic revision of the whole 
performance-rating system has been 
recommended, with supervisors re- 
quired to report frequently and in 
detail to their own superiors on all 
of the personnel under their charge. 
These reports should identify em- 
ployes with potential for develop- 
ment, and suggest training or new 
assignments to assist their progress. 
They should also put the finger on 
misfits, recommending them for 
transfer, discharge or denial of in- 
grade pay increases. 

Nothing has been done about this 
suggestion. Performance ratings 
continue to be purely perfunctory; 
in-grade pay increases are still auto- 
matic as soon as the employe has 
served the requisite time. For the 
vast majority of employes who fall 
between the extremes of outstand- 
ingly good or bad, Uncle Sam draws 
no distinctions between chair-warm- 





ers and hard workers. Even the out- 
standingly bad employe is reason- 
ably secure in his job—if he hap- 
pens to be a veteran, as 55 per cent 
of all federal civilian employes now 
are. Before 1944, the government 
had a simple, fair and workable 
system for discharging unsatisfac- 
tory employes. The unsatisfactory 
employe was given a written state- 
ment of the charges against him 
and a reasonable opportunity to 
reply. The head of the agency had 
to consider the reply, but after that 
he was free to take whatever ac- 
tion he saw fit. A discharged em- 
ploye could appeal to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission if he believed that 
there was racial, religious or po- 
litical discrimination against him. 

This system is still in force for 
nonveterans. But in 1944 Congress 
enacted a Veterans’ Preference Act 
which, in effect, makes it impossi- 
ble to discharge a veteran without 
going through what amounts to a 
judicial-criminal proceeding with 
many hearings and appeals to the 
Civil Service Commission and even 
to the courts. 

This law relieves the employe of 
any necessity for demonstrating his 
competence and usefulness to his 
department, and in effect guaran- 
tees him a job unless his supervisor 
can prove in a formal proceeding 
that he is incompetent. This leads 
to intolerable work situations. 

If a courageous supervisor does 
undertake to fire a glaringly in- 
competent employe who happens to 
possess veterans’ preference, the 
whole office is demoralized while 
the supervisor attempts to build a 
file against the employe—-and the 
employe fights back. The hearing 
and appeal procedures that follow 
often turn into a trial of the super- 
visor rather than the employe. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
remarkable that 15,100 federal civil 
employes actually were discharged 
for cause in 1959. A great many of 
them were nonveterans who were 
relatively easy to fire. 

The veterans’ preference law also 
complicates the task of laying off 
surplus employes when an agency 
undertakes (or is compelled by a 
cut in appropriations to undertake) 
a reduction in force. Any veteran 
who faces layoff has bumping rights 
to claim the job of any nonveteran 
who is employed in the same classi- 
fication in his agency. Although the 
retention rights of the veteran over 
the nonveteran are absolute, em- 
ployes with longer service have the 
right to bump those in their group 
with shorter service. 

The net effect is that even 4 
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small reduction in force sets off a 
chain reaction of bumping in which 
dozens or scores of employes change 
from familiar to unfamiliar jobs. 
The demoralization of an agency 
that can result from this process is 
so great that supervisors will fight 
to avoid a reduction of even one 
job in their units. 

Virtually every group that has 
studied this problem—and_ there 
have been many—has_ concluded 
that it is time for a drastic modifi- 
cation of veterans’ preference rights 
in discharges and layoffs. The usual 
proposal is that a veteran be given 
special rights only during the first 
five years after his honorable dis- 
charge and that he thereafter be 
treated like any other government 
employe. 

This would simplify and enor- 
mously improve federal personnel 
management, but it would take a 
great deal of public pressure to per- 
suade Congress to undertake such a 
reform. 

Although managers in govern- 
ment have little power to discharge 
unsatisfactory workers, or to grant 
or withhold in-grade merit pay in- 
creases, they do have, in most cases, 
wide discretion about promoting 
employes to fill vacancies in higher 
classifications. Any employe who 
has once passed the entrance ex- 
amination for a certain type of 
work—say, as an economist—can 
be promoted to higher grades in the 
same line of work without further 
competitive examination. The door 
is wide open to favoritism—usually 
on a personal rather than a politi- 
cal basis. 

Even if a supervisor is consci- 
entious about selecting a qualified 
man for promotion, he is, in the 
nature of things, likely to pick one 
who is highly visible by virtue of 
working at a nearby desk, riding in 
the same car pool, or belonging to 
the same alumni club. 

The Civil Service Commission is 
currently fighting this problem. It 
is urging all federal agencies to 
set up fair, workable systems for 
merit promotion and to insure that 
all potential candidates are exam- 
ined before a job is filled. The even- 
tual goal, still a long way off, is a 
government-wide roster of promot- 
ables from which managerial va- 
cancies in any agency may be 
filled. 

That brings up the biggest per- 
sonnel problem which the govern- 
ment faces—the one which under- 
lies all the rest. It is an acute and 
continuing shortage of real manage- 
ment talent. 


“Increasing the supply of mana- 
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Advanced heating and power equipment 
for every size and kind of building 
and plant...and for all fuels 


NEW METHOD OF COMFORT CONTROL 


| SelecTemp. Iron Fireman 
SelecTemp heating is a new 
application of steam heat 
that makes precision tem- 
perature control in each in- 
dividual room both practi- 
cal and economical. No 
problem of overheating or 
underheating in any room. 


WhirlBlast. New type of 
forced draft burner for gas, 
oil or both, achieves new 
high standards of efficiency 
in sealed combustion cham- 
ber. No flame pulsation, no 
smoke, no soot, no high 


MicroMist. The heavy re- 
sidual oils have long been 
used in industrial firing be- 
cause of their high heat 
value and low cost. These 
burners use a new method 
of atomization, which re- 
duces oil to a fog-like mist. 


Industrial “package.” 
For high or low pressure 
boilers up to 650 boiler 
hp. Fires any grade of oil 
from lightest to heaviest, 
or any type of fuel gas. En- 
gineered and built as a 
complete combustion  sys- 
tem with factory-wired in- 


THERON FIREMAN 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
HEATING CONTROL INSTRUMENTS 
AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS AND EQUIPMENT 
MISSILE AND AIRCRAFT GYROSCOPES 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 

















Ideal for heating office 
and apartment buildings, 
churches, motels, hotels, 
hospitals, schools, colleges 
and residences and other 
buildings of every size and 
type. Combines with indi- 
vidual room cooling units 
or central cooling systems. 


NEW ECONOMIES IN FUEL UTILIZATION 


stack required — merely a 
vent. For heating plants up 
to 100 boiler hp. Available 
as complete boiler-burner 
units, or as packaged units 
for all types of boilers. No 
firebox alteration needed. 


NEW WAY TO FIRE LOW-cosT RESIDUAL OILS 


They now make these econ- 
omy fuels practical for 
commercial heating plants. 
Models for any type boiler 
up to 100 hp. Also available 
as complete boiler-burner 
units. Full modulated firing 
for fluctuating boiler loads. 


NEW COMPACT, ALL-IN-ONE FIRING SYSTEMS 


tegral control panel. Does 
away with obsolete on-site 
construction of air systems, 
refractory brick work and 
intricate Wiring and piping. 
Suitable for any boiler, or 
available as boiler-burner 
units. Only service connec- 
tions needed on installation. 
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| IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

1, 3038 W. 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio 

t (In Canada, SO Ward St., Toronto) 

: Please send information as checked below: 

1 [] SelecTemp Heating System 

' [] WhirlBlast dual-fuel burner 

| (J MicroMist Residual Oil Burner 

t (J Industrial dual-fuel burner 
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continued 


gerial talent available within the 
government on a stable basis will 
quickly and directly increase the 
effectiveness of all other federal em- 
ployes,”’ said the second Hoover 
Commission. “This is the heart of 
the federal personnel problem to- 
day, and this is the area where the 
greatest benefits are to be gained.” 

Hope for solving the problem by 
borrowing skilled managers from 
private industry has waned in the 
past few years because businessmen 
are unwilling to stay in Washington 
long enough to do any real good. A 
survey by the Harvard Business 
School Club of Washington showed 
that 70 per cent of the businessmen 
who accept government positions 
remain less than one year. 

Only one solution is left: The gov- 
ernment must develop its own ca- 
reer executives within the federal 
service. 

The brightest note in the other- 
wise gloomy personnel picture is 
that the government is now work- 
ing hard at that task. Congress, 
which hitherto had been extremely 
miserly about financing training 
programs for federal employes, en- 
acted in 1958 a law which empowers 
every government agency to under- 
write the training of promising 
employes through in-house pro- 
grams or at outside institutions. 

Under the leadership of the Civil 
Service Commission, a_ growing 
number of career federal executives 
are participating, along with in- 
dustrial managers, in courses of- 
fered by the American Manage- 
ment Association, the University 
of Chicago and the Brookings Insti- 
tution. 

The Commission is_ studying 
plans for a civil service staff col- 
lege which would give government 
managers advanced professional 
training comparable to that which 
military officers get at the War 
College. 

On Feb. 12 of this year, the 
White House released a_ letter 
stressing ‘“‘the President’s personal 
interest in establishing throughout 
government a sound program for 
developing and training career 
managers.” 

It instructed every federal agency 
to conduct a detailed inventory of 
its future management needs, and to 
formulate an “orderly plan for de- 
veloping capable replacements.” 

This is one government program 
that businessmen will doubtless 
want to see expanded. END 
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This |6%"| saves you 30% of 
filing floor space to begin with... 


A single Pro-File* needs two sq. ft. less floor space than 
a conventional file. A bank of 12, for example, saves 
262 sq. ft. of expensive office floor space over conven- 
tional files of the same capacity. Built into walls or parti- 
tions, Pro-Files can save nearly all the floor space usually 
required for files. 

It’s the 62” that does it. Because at 612” a Pro-File 
is wide open. All index tabs and contents instantly ex- 
posed and reachable. Everything easily slipped in or 
out—no long reaching, no folder tugging, no other time- 
consuming thumbing around. There’s even enough room 


* Patented 


for more than one girl to work at an open Pro-File at 
the same time. 

Only Pro-File has this money-saving, efficiency-creat- 
ing 642”. Because only Pro-File has a Rock-A-Tilt, 
finger-tip opening action. It makes even ceiling-high 
stacking safe because, open or closed, the center of grav- 
ity is always inside the cabinet. 

Get back your floor space with Pro-Files. See how 
their 612” of extra efficiency will save you even more. 
Let your Y&E representative demonstrate, or write for 
literature that gives full details. 


Ce, YawMaN & ERBE MEG. GCO., INC. « 1037 JAY ST. * ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
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Who'll spend 
your money ? 


THE GOVERNMENT-SPENDING chorus has 
set new words to the tune it has been singing 
for 30 years. Though the music is monotonous 
the lyric has an original theme. A mournful 
note has replaced the old promises of salvation. 

The chorus is sad because the American 
people are spending their money for luxuries 
while the government starves on an $80 billion 
pittance. 

As a result, they tell us, our defense is po- 
rous, our social services inadequate, our welfare 
programs penurious. 

What is needed, the critics say, is a dynamic 
program of public works. This will pull a little 
tighter the velvet fetter of federal paternalism 
and make everybody free. 

Instead of frittering our money away on 


automobiles, refrigerators, air conditioners and’ 


home laundries, the government will invest 
wisely in things that will make us strong. 

Admittedly the private consumer does not 
always display the finest wisdom in the mar- 
ket place. He is as likely to buy what he wants 
as what he needs. 

But an advantage of freedom is that both are 
available. If the citizen wanted the things the 
planners say he needs, he could have bought 
them. 

In many states or localities he has bought 
them. If they prove their worth, the market 
for them will spread. 

If the federal government becomes deter- 
mined that he shall have these things whether 
he wants them or not, it can probably force 
him to accept them. But it won’t get them for 
him wholesale. It will either raise his taxes to 
make him pay for them or increase the na- 


tional debt and let his children pay with 
cheaper dollars. 

And the fact that the spending is planned 
in Washington will not assure it is either 
wise or effective. 

The young mother who buys a home laun- 
dry may—according to the planners—have 
bought a luxurious nonessential but she usu- 
ally knows what she bought it for and how 
well it serves her purpose. 

Events in Washington have demonstrated 
that the government does not necessarily know 
that. Experts in our biggest spending unit- 
the Defense Department—can’t be sure 
whether they have bought wisely, have bought 
enough or have bought the right products. The 
Secretary of Defense says that our defense is 
sufficient. 

Qualified military men say it isn’t. The three 
services can’t agree on what should be done 
or who should do it. 

The original purposes of social security have 
been lost in politics. 

The administrative agencies have difficulty 
explaining whether they have done what they 
should have done. 

The highway program is confused. 

The list could go on. 

President Eisenhower has said: 

“America’s economic strength is not in 
Washington or in public spending. It is in the 
creativeness, industry and spirit of our people.” 

We know that formula works. It will work 
better if the federal government, by sound 
fiscal policies and refusal of subsidies, en- 
courages people, cities and states to work out 
their own salvation. 
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